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Preface 







|N THB maMive granite building that houacs the Lenox 
Library, New York City, there hangs an original oil painting 
by the Bohemian artist Vacslav Drozik entitled : '^Rodolphe 
chez son Alchimiste/' ^The central figure in this int er e stin g 
picture is that of the alchemist, portrayed as a tall old man with 
a bald head and a long, white, pointed beard, and wearing a flowing 
robe fiastened with a ^^rdle about his waist. He stands with hb 
back to an alchemical furnace surmounted by a hood, which is built 
against one of the massive stone walls by the side of a deepcut 
window, that dimly lights a sombre, grim-looking room. .On his left 
b an anvil, on his right an alembic over a small furnace, near by 
stands chemical apparatus of several kinds, and a celestial globe 
while books and manuscripts lie in careless disorder on the floor. 
The alchemist's left arm hrjigs at his side, his hand holding a pair 
of iongs; he faces the Bmperor and presents to him with his right 
hand a broken crucible containing in the bottom the ingot of gold 
that he has just obtained by transmutation. 

Rudolph, arrayed in imperial garments, seated in an armchair 
with his knees crossed, looks at the crucible with a stolid face 
exhibiting neither curiosity nor astonishment. His Majesty forms ' 
the fore-centre of a group of ladies and gentlemen of the court; oa ^ 
his left sits a richly attired lady who leans forward with a move^ 
ment of surprise; behind him stands a group of four courtiers an 
one lady; in a far comer are three more persons, one rxamini 
attentively a natural history specimen. In the rear of the r(x>r 
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■ecu A KTvaiit holding a dog. Tbe courticra are drcwed in dovblet 
and boM with higb-beeled, low-cut shoes, and carry sworda; tlic 
ladies wear the femine apparel of the ■iztecneth century. 

In the following pages an attempt bos been made to describe 
tbe circumstances that make this picture historically accurate, nnd 
to give some account of the character of tbe scientific atmosphere 
pervading the court of Rudolph II, Emperor of Germany, 

Descriptions of persons, localities and events are true to history, 
but the author has allowed himself the liberty of the artist in using 
the imagination in a few instances to lighten up the dull back- 
ground of hard facta, such for example as the scene in tba cavern 
Chapter XVI. 
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Chapter I. 
' 1 TWO ENGLISH ADVENTURERS. 

^'Learning, tliat cobweb of tbc braia« 
Profane, erroneoua and taIo: 
A trade of knowledge ae replete. 
As otbere are with frand and cbeat; 
An art t*incnmber gifts and wit 
And render both for nothing fit.*' 

— Botler. 

IN THB reign of Queen Elizabeth there tived at Mori- 
lake, on the banks of the river Thames, a very 
learned man named John Dee, popularly called 
Doctor Dee, who was at the time in which we first 
meet him about fifty-six years oi age, and had a great repu- 
tation in England as a scholar, an astrologer, an alchemist 
and a necromancer. In his youth he had been a tremendously 
hard student, first at St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
then as a fellow of Trinity, devoting eighteen hours daily to 
study, four to sleep, and but two to refreshment and recrea^ 
tion, application which if not destructive to health could 
hardly fail to lay the foundations of great erudition. When 
twenty years old he visited the Low Countries, pursuing bis 
favorite studies, mathematics and astronomy, at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, and buying newly devised astronomical 
instruments of superior make; later he read lectures on Eudid 
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at the Colkge of Rhdms, Pmrist to ytry lai^ge audicnoei with 
great Celat. 

Kctoniog to MortlakCi Dee applied hiiiiielf sealontly to 
•cieiioe, oiganisiiig in his home an astronomical obsenratoryi 
and a chemical laboratoiy; collecting a great Yaricty of 
philosophical apparatus as well as a musenm of curiosities 
in natural history ; and forming a library of rare manuscripts 
and bouid' rolnmes relating to his pursuits. He made a name 
by an erudite {irefiEioe to Sir Henry ^Billingsley*s translation 
of Budid, and proposed a plan for reforming the Gregorian 
Calendar, which laiter scholars' Have commended; thereby be> 
coming so eminent in puie mathematics aft to be called 
""NobiUs Mathematicus.'' 

''He had been lo^g towards imtWsiaticeb 

Optici, philoeophyy and statical 

If agkk, lioroaeopj, astrologjy 

And waa an old dog at phTtiologj.'* 

^Unfortunately for his reputation with posterity this man 
of undoubted intellectual ability allowed his imagination to 
dominate his scientific knowledge, and he adopted the base- 
less superstitions of the day. He . applied his . astronomical 
learning -.to the fallacies of astrolo^cal divination; he worked 
with furnaces, alembics and chemicals in hopes of discovering 
the Universal Solvent and the Philosophers* Stone; his phi- 
losophy was imbtied with the mysteries of the kabbala, with 
theosophy and with the iniquities, of black . magic ; even his 
religion; was contaminated by the doctrines of spiritualism 
and the .practice of theufgy. When not absorbed in writing 
mathematical treatises in his library, or working with sextant 
and astrolabe in his observatory, or blowing the coals under 
cucurbits in his athanori Dee was busy making amulets and 
talismans, and receiving clients of every station in life from 
peasantry to royalty, who flocked to him to learn their 
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fortunes, to have their horoscopes made, and to ascertain by 
magical arts lucky days as well as unlucky ones, for all 
undertakings great and small. In return for these senrioes 
his credulous visitors seldom foiled to leave in his hands silver 
and gold coins, of which, however, he saw finrer than his 
household and comfort required. 

He was one of those who : 

"Deal in Destiny's dark counsels. 
And sage opinions of the moon sdl; 
To whoni all peopk, §mr and near. 
On dcq;> importances repair. 
When brass and pewter hap to stray. 
And linen slinks ont of the way.** 

Like many learned men in the Middle Ages Dr. Dee was 
supposed to be in league with evil spirits, and he was regarded 
by his neighbors and enemies as a dangerous man. His evil 
.reputation for sorcery more than once brought him into con- 
flict with the officers of .the law ; under Queen Mary he was 
accused of heresy and of attempting to injure the Princess 
Elizabeth by witchcraft ; being cast into a dungeon he saw 
with horror his cell-mate dragged forth to perish at the stake, 
but he was leniently treated at his trial and escaped with a 
mild sentence. On the accession ot Elizabeth to the throne 
Dee was consulted by the Earl of Leicester to secure a lucky 
day for her coronation, and the result of his prognostication 
seems to have won her good will : for she afterwards became 
an appreciative client ; she invited him to court for consul- 
tations, and even visited Dee's modest dwelling; though 
naturally penurious, her Majesty occasionally gave sub- 
stantial proofs of her confidence, in pieces of gold. The 
Doctor was at this time a very handsome man, tall and 
slender, very fair, with a sanguine complexion and a long 
pointed beard, which, as he grew older, acquired a snow-white 
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color and a nlky textnre; perhnpa hii w 
contributed to tbe pteasare that the Maiden ^aeen 
bis society. 

On one occasion Elizabeth invited Dee t Gre 
condescended to become his pupil ; shortl; b 
pablisbcd a book entitled "Monas Hicroglyphica" ^ 
1564'), which he dec! a Maximilian II, ond 

made tbe long joume ■ i reburg in Hungary 
copy in person to thi Emperor; this extrnordina 
was the subject of his conference, at the Queen's 
he revealed to her so; le of its mysteries and hidd< 
during a three day'i visit at the royal sent. If 
was able to comprel nd anything whatever of ti 
mattcal, preposterous rgon, she must be credited wi 
ordinary intellectual penetration. At another time th 
accompanied by lords and ladies in waiting, visit 
lake, with the intention of examining Dee's famous libra^, ' 
but on reaching the house she learned to her dismay that he 
hod baried his wife only a few hours before, and she refused 
to enter, bat desired Dee to show her his marvellous magic 
glass ; this he did, and explained to her Mtgesty the manner 
of using it to read spirit-communicattons and to perceiTc 
apparitions. 

This visit was made on the 10th of March, 157VS> Two 
Tears later the appearance of a brilliant comet in the ctarry 
heavens created consternation at the English court, and the 
Queen, then at Richmond, sent for Doctor Dee to divine the 
meaning of this portent, which be did to her satisfaction. 'i 
Not long after, a smalt wax image of the Queen, having pins" 
stuck into the breast, was found in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and ; 
Dc« was hurriedly summoned to the palace to ward oCF by ' 
eonoter-spells the mischief that this was believed to work on' 
tbe person of her Majesty. 
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"Tlic tlic inchantcr, when to work his will 
And tccret wrong on tome fonpokcn wightt 
Frames waxe, in form to represent aright I 

The poore unwitting wretch he meancs to kill; ; 
And prickes the image, iram*d bj magick's skilly 
Whereby to vex the partie «laj and night.** 

The learned Doctor's profound studies of the Kabbala, 
divinations and occult sciences seem to have disordered his 
intellect; for one day while engaged in earnest prayer he 
imagined that the angel Uriel appeared to him and promised 
his friendship and his assistance in divining the future; at 
the same time Uriel gave him a highly polished crystal by 
means of which he would be able to hold communications 
with celestial spirits. By gazing intently at this crystal, or 
''shcw-stone/* ns he called it, Dee saw on its surface floating 
visions of unutterable things, and heard angelic voices ad- 
dressing him. These visions were vague, mysterious and 
usually inscrutable; a little maiden eight or nine years old, 
who said her name was Madini, and conversed in Greek as ' 
well as English, frequently appeared to him talking indescrib- 
able nonsense. Galveh, Murifri, Michael, Gabriel and Raphael 
were on a friendly footing with Dee, who wrote out their 
spiritual messages; these were commonly ridiculous rhap- 
sodies, and sometimes they were fanciful, unmeaning arrange- 
ments of numbers, or arbitrary combinations of letters. 
Besides personages, the crystal revealed scenes and objects of 
enigmatical character; on the 13th November, 1583, Dec re- 
corded the following:— ''At length appeared a sword, two- 
edged, iiery, or rather bloody, and a bunch of rags* hanging 
at the top of it. The sword stood upright, and a voice an^ 
iiounced: 'So be it O Lord, for Thou art mighty; be it so 
unto them,' and then the sword shook mightily/' 

Unable to remember these apparitions and these celestial 
communications, Dee decided to employ the services of a 
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secretary to record them, and he secured a young notary, 
Edward Kelley by name, who was installed in his **mystical 
study'' as **skryer/' or clairvoyant, while Dee wrote down 
the **angellicar' revelations. 

Crystal-gazing is now a recognized agent of auto-hj'pno- 
tism, and at first Dee was probably self-deceived; but the 
young notary was an unscrupulous knave who found it 
profitable to impose on the credulous Doctor and he soon 
excelled him in **skrying*' spirit communications. 

Kelley, whose block skull-cap scarcely concealed his 
mutilated ears, a souvenir of punishment for forgery, was 
experienced in the tricks of alchemists and the nummeries of 
necromancy, and he obtained a masterful hold on the super- 
stitious Dee, who obandoned his serious studies and spent 
months and 3'ears over the shew-stone; the results of this 
misplaced devotion were afterwards published by Dr. Meric 
Casaubon in a folio volume entitled : ''A True and Faithful 
Relation of what passed for many years between Dr. John 
Dee ond some Spirits,** (London, 1659), and it is hard to 
find in print a more amazing farrago of nonsense. 

Dr. Dc-e was a truly devout worshipper of God, and in 
his '*Truc and Faithful Relation,'* he always began his 
crystal-vision with pious prayers to the Almighty, but as 
Dr. Casaubon remarks, Dee ''mistook false lying Spirits for 
Angels of Light, the Divcl of Hell for the God of Heaven." 
And as Butler has said: 

"Kelley did all hit feats upon 
The Derirt looking glaM, a stone.** 

The fame of Dee and Kelley as magicians spread rapidly, 
and was enhanced by their claims to success in the manu- 
facture of gold from base metals, a claim that ill-accorded 
with the chronic poverty in Dee's household. The Philo- 
sophers' stone used in transmutation had been found by 
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the precious, coveted, yellow metal, that withstood the tests 
of the Cracow goldimiths. 

Enormous sums of money were drawn out of the cofiers 
of the Connt, who was obliged to sell a portion of his estates 
"to find aliment for the hnngry crucibles of Dee and Kelky 
and the no less hungry stomachs of their wives and families." 
When Laski showed signs of discouragement Kellcy arranged 
a new imposture, and thus the clever swindlers prolonged 
their stay in Poland. After many months, howe\'er, the 
Count realised that the alchemists consnmcd far more gold 
than they produced, and he urged them to make a visit to 
Prague, where the wealthy patron of alchemists, astrologers 
and artists, the Emperor Rudolph II, held his court. 'Furnished 
with letters of introduction and a safe-conduct, Dee, Kellcy^ 
his brother, and a servant named Hilton, bid their host fare- 
well and proceeded through Cracow to the Cajntal of 
Bohemia, which they reached, after an eight days journey in 
carriages, on August ninth, 1S84. 
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Chapter II. 
THE SOLOMON OF BOHEMIA. 

"He ncrer tatd a foolish thing 
And never did a wiie one." 

N A BOLD rocky height overhanging a beautiful 
wooded ravine on the one side, and towering above 
the river Moldau on the other, stands a group of 
ancient edifices comprising a fortress, several 
palaces and churches, which together with minor buildings 
lining steep, narrow and crooked streets, form the quarter of 
Prague known as the Hrudschin. On this noble site royal 
castles have stood for more than a thousand years, and one 
of the earliest Christian churches of Bohemia was erected here 
in the 3'ear 874. Most imposing in appearance, at the time 
of \yhich we write, was an ancient palace with an ornate 
fa9ade and a dome at each comer, the residence of the ex- 
tremely rich and influential Prince William von Rosenberg, 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, a magnate of such high degree 
that when he was Ambassador to Poland he had been offered 
the throne of that country, and under Rudolph he filled a 
most important imperial office. This palace was connected 
by an underground, secret passage with the royal castle, 
partly for the convenience of the reigning monarch who se- 
cured thereby* a private exit in case of siege, and partly on 
account of the imperial bureau of finance which had occupied 
a portion of the building since the destructive fire of 1641. 
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Near the Rosenberg palace stood two churches; the older 
was All Souls, founded by Ottakar II, enUirged by Carl IV, 
and after the great fire restored by Rudolph's sister Elizabeth, 
the widow of Charles IX, of Prance. The other church was 
dedicated to St. George and was. recognisable by its lofty twin 
towers ; the interior was richly decorated in Byzantine style, 
and its cloisters connected with the Benedictine Convent 
adjoining. The nuns of this convent were all of noble blood 
and enjoyed great privileges, the Abbess having the right to 
crown the Queens of Bohemia, a right last exercised on the 
wife of Maximilian II, Rudolph's mother. 

The Royal Castle built in 1333 by the Emperor Carl IV 
in imitation of the Louvre at Paris, enlarged and beautified 
by successive monarchs, was almost destroyed in 1641 by 
the conflagration that ravaged the Hradschin ; it was, how- 
ever, restored and at the end of the sixteenth century consti- 
tuted a magnificent structure. Its massive walls were inter- 
ruptcd at intervals by projecting towers, the oldest being the 
square Black Tower of hewn stone, a relic of Wenzel's reign 
(137S— 1400). The upper floors of this tower served as a 
prison for political ofTenders, and in the depths below stood 
that horrible instrument of death facetiously called the **Iron 
Maiden/' Conspicuous also were the round White Tower 
known as ''Mihulka," and the ''Daliborka," so named from 
the first prisoner '*Dalibor" confined within its walls. Of evil 
repute was the terrible Hunger Tower with the underground 
cells and oubliettes that rarely surrendered their inmates alive. 
Close to the Royal Castle stood the Cathedral of St. Veit 
with its stately steeple. 

Within the fortified enclosure was the princely residence 
of the Kings of Bohemia and Emperors of Germany ; spacious 
apartments for a luxurious Court and for entertainment of 
noble guests on a grand scale. Of these the most magnificent 
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Werr the Spanish Hall, the German Hall, and 1 
Hall of Bach huge dimensions that within it toumi 
had once been held. The windown of the Castle loo 
npon the spires of the ancient charch of St. Geor 
beyond these over a beautiful, highly cultivated garc 
one sitk, and over the picturesque city of Prague on the < 
A covered passage led fi palace to the gardens 

at the bottom of a deef uvine. 

Monarch of this n 1 residence end living w 
bounds from choice wa one of the most interest 
eccentric princes of £u ooe, Rudolph II, German Ei 
Rudolph was bom in nna, July 18th, 1562, bei 
oldest son of Emperor jcimitian II; at the age of 
his father sent him to the court of his bigoted, gloomy, 
bating uncle, Philip II of Spain, who had recently retn 
his royal residence from Toledo to Madrid. Here the yu. 
Prince remained eight yean receiving bis education at the 
hands of Spanish Jesuits, and absorbing by contact with his 
•nrroimdings the montsc, intolerant nature of his fanatical 
uncle, and laying the foundations of the hypochondria and 
unhappy distmst of mankind that darkened his whole life. . 
At the age of nineteen lie returned to Vienna ; some authori- 
ties say be was attacked with homesickness, which does not - 
•eem likely to have seized so young a boy after eight years 
absence; other* assert he was recalled owing to amorous 
intrigues with the fair and frail ladies of the dissolute Spanish 
court. One year later he was crowned King of Hungary', 
three yean later he became King of Bohemia, and on the 
death of his father in 1576 he succeeded to the throne of 
Germany. Although only twenty-four years of age he despised 
the gay and brilliant life of the Viennese Capital, and retired 
to Prague taking up his residence in the austere Hrodschiner 
Cattle. Here he soon wearied of the cares of State» and &!• 
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though the Empire was disturbed hy dissensions within and 
attacked by enemies without, he threw upon his Ministers 
and later upon his brothers, the management of imperial 
affairs. Always taciturn and morose, he was attacked by 
hypochondriacal moods at whicli time he refused audience to 
foreign ambassadors and even drove his Ministers from his 
presence. Courtiers wishing to secure favors from this ec» 
centric Emperor sometimes addressed him when he was visits 
ing the royal stables, as he was then apt to be in a com* 
plaisant mood. Withdrawing more and more from executive 
functions he was nevertheless a very busy man, devoting him- 
self with great zeal to the accumulation of treasures of art 
and to the cultivation of science as he understood the term. 

• 

'*Nicht to wic Max war dcMen Sohn, 
Drr nttn besticg den Kaiaerthron; 
Das Reich bekflmmert ihn nicbt aehr, 
Stemdeoterei bel wcitem mebr 
Und ebenao— , et ist sum Lachen— 
Die Kaiitt, ant Stetnen Gold sa macben.*' 

Rudolph did not pursue science for the purpose of in- 
creasing knowledge, nor did he collect paintings, statuary, 
antiquities and natural curiosities with a view to stimulating 
progress in art and archaeology; astrology, alchemy and 
magic were to his superstitious mind true sciences of pre- 
eminent importance; charlatans claiming knowledge of the 
Philosophers* Stone and the Elixir of Life, of divination by 
celestial signs, and pretending to cure diseases by Potable gold 
or by tincture of pearls, were more cordially welcomed at 
the Hradschin than genuine scholars in chemistry, astronom3' 
and medicine. Rudolph's intellectual bias and peculiar dis- 
position made him the ready prey of swindlers and tricksters 
of every nation who flocked to Prague and with impudent 
assurance obtained entrance to the inner circles of the im- 
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peiial court; same bj flattery and tkill in catering to the 
taete of his Majesty became dfgnitarict of the palace ae well \ 
BB trusted adTisors on all mntters pertainiiv to ecience and 
art. Conrtier-like thcM arrant knaves addressed the Emperor 
as the ''Solonion of Bohemiat*' and as the "Hermes Trisme^ 
gistns of Germany.*' 

A aeakms attachment to the psendo-sdences was not re* 
garded as inconsistent with learning, trae piety and exalted 
rank, and Rodolph had many precedento among the crowned 
heads of earlier and contemporary times. Binen as ear^ as 
1150 the Saltan Kalid, of Bgypt^ gathered a nnmber of aU 
chemiste at his court, and he himself composed her m etic 
treatises still eactant. Alphonso X, King of Castile, Robert 
Brace of Scotland, and Heniy VI, of Bnglandt ara credited 
with belief in and practioe of the mystic art; the latter befaig 
greatly in need of money issued four successiTC deerees com- 
manding all nobles, doctors, professors and priests to conduct 
experiments in transmutation with a view to discharging the 
nation^s debt. In a patent dated 15th' September, 1449, King 
Henry states <that he includes priests in his decree because 
their experience in the miracle of transubstantiation well 
qualified them for success in transmutation. Edward VI of 
Englctnd, and more than one Pope delighted in alchemical 
investigations, and Frederick III of Germany, who preceded 
Rudolph by two* centuries, anticipated him in the neglect 
of affiairs of state, for love of the pseudo-science ; he surrendered 
his throne to his son Maximilian and retired to Linz, .where 
he devoted himself to astrology, alchemy and botany until 
his death in 1493. Of Augustus, Elector of Saxony, more 
will be told in another place. 

■ As became ,the ; wearer . of the crown of Germany, 
Rudolph •maintained a royal retinpe of knights, noblemen, 
office^^of th^ guafd, gentlemen of the privy chamber, stewards, 
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cup-bearers, carvers and servers; there M^ere also physicians, 
almoners, librarians and curators of the Cabinet of curiosi- 
ties and of the Art-gallery. In addition to these functionaries 
he surrounded himself with retainers vrhose duties and occu- 
pations were in harmony with his personal interests; such 
were the court artists, musicians, poets, mathematicians, 
archaeologists, astronomers and alchemists. These he esteemed 
in proportion to their success in impressing him with exalted 
ideas of their esoteric knowledge ; the librarian held his post 
not only for his book-learning, but because he had discovered 
perpetual motion; those physicians were most successful in 
establishing intimate relations with, his Migesty who dis- 
coursed most learnedly on theosophy and magical cures, and 
promised most confidently genuine panaceas for all diseases ; 
the eminent astronomer John Kepler was never quite enough 
of an astrologer to please this superstitious Prince. 

Philosophy was not altogether neglected by the encyclo* 
paedic Emperor ; he studied the extravagant tenets of theo- 
sophy with his young Secretary, Dr. Michael Maier, and the 
mysteries of the Kabbala with the venerable Rabbi Bezakl 
Loew. This master in Israel was as pious and charitable as 
he was learned ; he was beloved of the common people for 
his unselfish benevolence and admired by scholars for his 
proficiency in medicine, physics, mathematics, astronomy, as 
well as for his knowledge of the Talmud. Modestly holding 
the position of leader in Jewish circles, he was regarded as 
the oracle of Hebrew savants and a father to the poverty- 
pinched residents of the Ghetto. Although Catholic influence 
was predominant at the court, the pious Rabbi was ever 
welcomed by the Emperor as the great expositor of the 
Kabbala, and it was no fault of his that a family intrigue 
eventually brought great sorrow to both. 

To enumerate the host of minor dependants in the im- 
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penal ■enrioe woold be profitkw; thejr were emplojed in fhe 
laboratoriei, the obeerratoty, the art-galkry, the mmeum, 
the stablcty the menagerie and the botanic gardens ; all theM 
fonnd an aaylnm either in the Hradachin or in the city acroM 
fhe Moldan ; many received small stipends, while a farored 
few resided within the prccints of the royal palacci r eceir in g 
daily bounty from the imperial kitchens and cellars. 

Nest to science and art, Rudolph was most attached to 
his stables and to his pleasure-gardens. The stables, situated 
on the ground«floor of one of the wings of the huge palace, 
beneath the workshops of the stone-polishers and the art 
rooms, were filled with noble horses of many races; to some 
of these four*legged pets Rudolph gave the names of certain 
two-looted darlings who resided in the Castle. Exhibitions 
of the beau^ and intelligence of the horses and of the skill 
of their riders were occasionally given in an immense covered 
riding-balli fitted up with galleries and a royal box. 

Beyond the mews, in a beautifully planned pleasure- 

j^arden, flourished a profusion of exquisite flowers of every 

clime, protected in winter by removal to hot-houses ; here the 

first tulips seen in Europe were cultivated, brought by an 

imperial ambassador from the Orient, many individuals cost- 

ing more than the plants of an entire garden. The first tulip 

that bloomed in this lovely spot, the Emperor, in a rare 

poetic mood, christened ''Maria/* after his much-loved Mother. 

' Opposite the grim Black Tower was a conservatory in which 

were planted fig-trees, oranges, lemons, pomegranates and 

X>eachcs, as well as palms and tree-ferns from the tropics. In 

a raised parterre bright colored blossoms in the green grass 

formed the letters of Rudolph's enigmatic device:— 

A DSI T 
which is said to signify:— 

*'A Domiao Salus la Tribulatioae.** 
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Several fountains with marble basins and artistic figures 
spouting crystal water, as well as statues, columns and 
antiques ornamented this attractive "Lust-Garten/* 

Near the bottom of the natural slope was a group of 
strongly built, low-roofed huts, open on one side and fitted 
with stout iron gratings, in which were confined wild animals 
from Asia, Africa, and even from distant America ; lions, tigers, 
leopards, panthers, bears and other savage beasts. The 
custom of keeping a majestic lion in a cage in this locality 
had existed from the fourteenth centurj*, and the live beast 
was regarded as a symbol of the heraldic lion on the imperial 
arms, just as bears are seen to-day at Berne, preserved at 
the cost of the Swiss canton. One of the lions bom in cap- 
tivity had been tamed and trained when a cub by Rudolph 
himself, and was permitted to prowl around the workshops 
under his master's control to the great alarm of his attendants 
and to the consternation of the visitors ; this baby lion was 
named Otakar. . 

In the neighborhood of the animal houses was a larger 
building with a wire-net front, filled with parrots and parro- 
quets whose brilliant rainbow plumage was as attractive to 
the eyes as their incessant chatter and shrill screeching was 
offensive to the ears. This menagerie was founded by . 
Maximilian II and became under Rudolph the finest in all 
Europe. \ 

Overlooking this well kept garden, on a height opposite 
the Cnstle, was the ornate building erected by Ferdinand I, 
known as the Belvedere, a choice gem among the imperial 
edifices. Within its highly decorated walls a grand staircase 
led to a magnificent hall crowded with pictures, statuar>% 
reliefs and casts. Rudolph, who had constructed a covered 
passage leading from his private apartments in the palace to 
the pleasure-garden, was accustomed to spend much time in 
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the mmptninM Bdvcdcrc; here he amoicd hinuelf painting in 
o3, poluUng genu, or atadying hi* faTorite Kienoe ait r onomy 
wider the gtndanoe of hb lalaricd obaervcra. 

Sach were the mrronnduigi of the nmarltablc monarch 
to whom the two BagUsb adreatnren, John Dee and Edward 
Kdlqr, addrmecd -Uwmedvcs in MMvh of laron and fortnat. 
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Chapter III; 
GOLD ALLEY. 

Thejr tpeken fottc of thilkc ttooe, 

But how to make it now wot none, 

After the true experience. 

And nathelcM great diligence 

They eetten np thiike dede» 

And epillen more than thei epcde. • 

For alway thei fynden a lette 

Which bringeth in poverte and dette 

To him that riche were tofore 

The loste it had, the lucre it lore. 

To gette a pound thei ependen fyve 

I know not how euch a craft thai thryre. 

OowcTf Conie§§io Amantis. 

ARD by the doisteri of St. Gcorge^s Church in the 
Hradschin quarter of Prague, ran a narrow steep 
street, no wider than an alley of a modem town 
and not half so clean, lined with small insignificant 
houses, which were occupied largely by the alchemists and 
occultists who were attracted from near and far by the pre- 
dilections and liberality of the marvel-loying Emperor. This 
9hort street was known as ''Gold Alley,'' a name that it 
retained for centuries; here lived, at the time of Dee's visit, 
Daniel Prandtner, an alchemist of doubtful reputation ; Chris- 
topher von Hirschberg, whose well-filled purse seemed to im- 
ply success in transmutation, or perhaps in swindling an 
opulent patron ; a certain Magister Jeremias, learned in phar- 
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macy; Uie noted Bawor Rodowsky Ton H iblhou, 
wasted a considerable fortune in a vain search for th( 
Bophers' Stone; the mischievous female clairvoyant Si 
Scbeinpflug, who was responsible for intrigues that 
more than one aristocratic family in Prague ; and tb 
occultist Doctor Leon)""'-'' Vychpergcr von Erbach. 
eminent than these was e Italian alchemist Claudiuj 
who was in the employ of the great Prince von 
and with whom he had made a remarkable contract 
the Italian bound himself to make efTortB to discc 
secret of transmutation, and expressly stated in a 
and honorable way tl it he could not promise succc- 
depcnded on -the will of the Almighty, As Thoma* 
of Bristol, wrote in 1477: 

"MaiatrycfuU, in(rvcyk)u* and ArchlmMtrjC 
I» tb« tincture of holi Alkimy: 
A woadcrful Scienoc, aecrttt Pliitoaopbie, 
A •ingvlftf gram and gift of tta'Almightte: 
Which never wai found bj labour of Mann, 
But it bj Teaching or Rerelacion bcgann." 
Syrms had prerionsly worked in the laboratory of Wensel 
'Wresowec, who lived in "LJttle Prague," as a certain quarter 
' was called. Wresowec, though devoted to occult stndiea, was 
accounted so learned and shrewd that bis services were in 
demand as Ambassador to foreign courts and as Envoy in 
delicate diplomatic missions. To bim Syrms had dedicated " 
his two Latin treatises on the Great Elixir. 

Besides the dwellings of alchemists, fortune-tellers and 
otlier charlatans, Gold Alley contained the modest workshops 
and unpretentious houBcs of many of the genuine artists who 
found scope for their talents and a market for their wares 
at Rudolph's court. Here lived the gold and silver smiths, 
engravers of preciotis stones, cameo-cutters, wood-canrert, 
01nminators of manuscripts, painters and sculptors, occa[Hed 
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in manufacturing and repairing art-treasnres for the Imperial 
Cabinet and Galleries. 

Living in a palatial mansion situated in a more aristo* 
cratic neighborhood, was the court physician and director 
of alchemical laboratories. Dr. Thaddeos yon Hayek, whose 
spacious parlors were the rendezvous not only of the residents 
of Gold Alley, but also of the poor journeymen alchemists who 
wandered through Europe earning a precarious living by 
pretence of transmutation. Dr. von Hayek was educated in 
the sciences and in medicine having taken his degree at the 
University of Bologna, where through friendship with the 
learned Geronimo Cardano he had imbibed fondness for mathe- 
matics and astrology. He is even credited with the discovery 
of a new star in 1672. Being in charge of the Imperial labo- 
ratories, Dr. von Hayek examined alchemists who sought 
positions at this singular court as to their proficiency before 
recommending them to the Emperor. Shortly afker his arrival 
at Prague Dr. Dee took pains to make the iEicquaintance of 
this important functionary. 

The two English adventurers reached Prague in mid- 
summer and found lodgings at the *'Golden Ball/' a popular 
inn whose landlord Zdenko was one of the greatest gossips 
in Bohemia. Dee at once presented his letters of introduction 
to the Imperial Vice Chancellor, Jacob Curtius, one of the 
*mo8t influential persons at the court of Rudolph, although 
but thirty-one years of age. Curtius, being a bigoted adherent 
of the Jesuit party, was not very cordial to the English 
Protestant, but made him acquainted with Dr. von Hayek, 
of whom Dee rented a small house in Gold AUev. As soon 
as Dee and Kelley were settled in their new home, the Doctor 
resumed his conferences with Uriel by aid of the shew-stone 
and his unscrupulous '^skryer.'' The Spirits informed him 
that he must make a demonstration in prooi of spagyric 
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power bdbre appfoachi^g the Bmperor, and plane were made 
for airtcmiilring the residente of Gold Alley and the eonrt 

Meanwhile Edward Kdlgr, tme to hie Tnlgar in eii n cU, ' 

got into Ticions compaigr and spent days in gossip and his 

rngfititM m tow carousels; when excited with drink he boasted 

off the p owe rs of his master as a diriner of the fiitnre and as 

posse isor of the Philosophers' Stone. Moreorer monqr was 

' gettiqig scarce in the hoMehold of the Boglishmen, so a bold 

' stnAe was resohred upon. The curioust the crednlonst the 

VaTii^iekm. «>d tbe proteional trieluteri: 

*'.Xstty, sosM^f, gtcs^ fettows, 

Kmitcs wo«ld bnifai jom with their hcttows; 

HspicMp Mplas, crvslj stidMt 

assembled by inYitatton in the laboratory of Dr. von Hayek » 
built in the basement of his house; after a learned, mysti* 
fying discourse by Dr. Dee, Kelley, with a few drops of a 
blood-red oil, converted a few ounces of mercury, heated in a 
cruciblCy into shining, yellow gold that stood the tests with 
hammer and file and drew forth the plaudits of the astonished 
company. On the surface of the ingot was found a small 
excess of the tincture glistening like a ruby, proving that, an 
unnecessary amount of the precious oil had been used. The 
historic verity of this transmutation was confirmed b^* 
Nicholas Bamaud, a guest of von Hayek, and by von Hayek 
himself, whose heirs long treasured a fragment of this her- 
metic gold. 

The success of this venture placed Dee and his associate 
on a pinnacle of fnmc. and the leading residents of Gold Alley 
besought the court • '<>ctor to arrange a more public confer- 
enoe on alchemy at which they might meet the Englishmen. 
With great hospitality, von Hayek opened his parlors to a 
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large amieniblage which embraced the alchemists ah^ady 
named, the distinguished physician Christopher Guarinonius, 
three gentlemen of the privy chamber, namely, Martin Rutzke, 
Hans Marquardt, and Johannes Franki the court poet Mardo- 
chaeus de Delle, and the Vice Chancellor Jacob Curtius, who 
arose to welcome the' English guests of the evening and con- 
ducted them to seats of honor, Curtius presided over the 
informal gathering and discussion was opened by Claudius 
Syrrus, who related some of his experience in seeking the 
Philosophers* stone. He said the ''red tincture'* can be pro- 
cured only by the conjunction of two substances, ordinary 
gold (the male principle), and philosophical mercury (the 
female principle), and to discover the latter was the great 
problem ; he had sought it in common quicksilver, in arsenic, 
tin, common salt, saltpetre, vitriol, and in the juices of many 
plants without success; he had also examined human bones, 
flesh, blood, hair, saliva and other secretions, and he cautioned 
his hearers against wasting their time and substance on these 
materials. ''It is quite evident," he continued, "that the 
substance nearest by nature to gold is quicksilver, which 
needs only to be solidified and to have its color changed to 
yellow. Now since all metals are composed of three primary 
principles, volatility, fixedness and metallicity, all that is 
necessary to be done is to deprive mercury of its volatility 
and to change its colori for its metallicity is quite equal to 
that of gold." 

Christopher von Hirschberg, replying to the speaker, said : 
"The Philosophers* stone in its perfection is permanent in the 
fire, it is not resolvable in any liquor, it has two distinct 
parts, one volatile and one fixed, it contains in potentia gold 
and silver; it is composed of 2, of 3, of 4 and of 5. Of 5, 
that is to say, of the quintessence; of 4, that is to say, of the 
four elements ; of 8, that is to say, of the three principles of 
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bodies; of 2, that it to taji of twofold inerrafy; of 
1, that is to say, of the primatj prinriple of all things which 
was spoken into existence at the creation of the world/* 
''When abont to make nse of the miracnlons power of the 
stone, it is necessary to pay great attention to the twdve 
steps in the p roce ss : calctnation, solution, separation, con* 
junction, putrefaction, coagulation, dbation, sublimation, 
fermentation, exaltation, augmentation, and lastly projection/* 
Then in the metaphorical diction characteristic of his kind, • 
he continued : *'The greater the quantity of the Eagle opposed 
to the lion the shorter the combat ; torment the Lion until 
he is weary and desires death. Make as much of Eagle until 
it weeps, collect the tears and the blood of the Lion and mix 
them in the philosophical rase/' 

Tlie learned student of occult philosophy, Dr. Leonhard 
Vychperger von Erbach, then announced that he had just 
discovered the esoteric meaning of the legend of the Argo-' 
nautic Expedition, saying: ''When ancient Philosophers by 
poetic parables described the laborious navigation of Jason 
to the island Colchos, where resided an huge Dragon vomit- 
ing fire, which with eyes never closed diligently watched the 
Golden Plecce, they added this, viz.: — that Jason was taught 
by his wife Medea to cast to this waking Dragon an edible 
medicine to be swallowed whereby he should be killed and 
burst, and that Jason should presently take the Dragon thus 
slain and totally submerge him in the Stygian Lake. Jason, 
in this ingenious fable, hieroglyphically represents the philo- 
sophers ; Medea, accurate meditation ; the laborious and peril- 
ous navigation signifies manifold chemical labors ; the watch- 
ing Dragon vomiting fire denotes saltpetre and sulfur; and 
the Golden Fleece is the Philosophers* stone, by the help of 
which Jason restored health to his aged father and acquired 
for himself immense riches. By the pills of Medea is meant 
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the preparation of sulfur and sal mirabik; by the total sub- 
mersion of the Dragon in the Stygian Lake is intimated the 
fixation of sulfur by aqua forti».** 

This spagyric interpretation of the Grecian myth won 
great applause from the assembly, but the learned Dee 
whispered to Dr. von Hayek: *'The speaker has stolen his 
idea from Dionysius of Mitylene, who died 50 B. C/V 

Daniel Prandtner next addressed the company and stated 
he had lately found in an ancient manuscript a recipe for the 
quintessence composed by the Egyptian ''Father of Sciences/' 
Hermes Trismegistus, and although he had not essayed its 
merits he would communicate it unselfishly to his friends. 
'*Take of moisture one and one-half ounces, of meridional 
redness, that is the soul of the sun, a fourth part, that is 
half an ounce ; of yellow seyr likewise half an ounce ; and of 
auripigmentum a half ounce, making in all. three ounces. 
Know that the vine of wisemen is extracted in threes and 
its wine at last is completed in thirty.*' 

Bawor Rodowsky rose with a melancholy air that agreed 
well with his shabby appearance, and said that for his part 
he found the old saying true that ''Alchemy is a coquette 
inviting flirtation, but denying favors; an art without art; 
of which the beginning is avarice, the middle falsehood, and 
the end either a beggar's staff or the gallows."~but he hoped 
to escape this tragic end. He was inclined, moreover, to agree 
with that mystical philosopher, Henry Cornelius Agrippa, 
who styled alchemy the "sister of theology,"' for the latter' 
directs man to eternal happiness after death by false paths, 
dreams and myths, while the former promises to the living 
long life, health and immeasurable riches by false speculations 
and useless labor. At this point, von Hustrian was inter- 
rupted by Martin Rutzke, who inquired whether the speaker 
believed the artificial gold made by alchemy to be true gold 
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or not. Sodowsky said in reply that it would appear at 
firrt tiglit ae if the qimtion matt be aaawered ncgatitdy. 
"Since gold is properly generated in the boweb of the earth, 
it woald eeem that whattorer is not so g enerate d cannot haTC 
the same essence ;- mdreoirer, the substantial qualities can be 
introduced into the primordial matter only by the celestial 
aun, which is not the sun or fire used by alchemists. But the 
real question is whether there can be elicited from the sun, 
hj an artificial process, any seminal Tirtue which shall p oss e ss 
the power of hardening quicksilTer in a moment of time into 
gold. .That gold possesses such seminal Tirtue is certain, lor 
St. Augustine says that erery substance contains seminal 
possibilities of a specific character, which will always produce 
certain gircn cffiBCis, whenerer the requisite, causal, tem p or a l 
and local conditions are fulfilled. ' Hence gold con^ns the 
radical virtue sought; this may be dereloped by digestiTC 
heat and the impulse of an overruling intelligience. First, 
however, the gold must be reduced to its prima materia by 
calcination in a reverbcrtory fire, and the seminal virtue thus 
extracted, must be sown in sublimed mercurial earth so as 
to impregnate the latter by fixation, the vessel being kept 
closed to prevent escape of the spiritual power.'* 

When the handsome, dignified foreigner left his seat, .at 
the invitation of the Vice Chancellor, the assembly gave utter* 
ance to a low murmur of satisfaction. Dr. Dee saluted the 
Chairman with a low bow and apologizing for his ignorance 
of the colloquial. tongue, spoke in Latin. He took a religious 
view of the studies of -theosophy, hermetism and crystallo- 
mancy, and referring to the Philosophers' stone said : '^ Whoso- 
ever attempteth the search for the glorious Elixir ought in 
the first place «to implore .the assistance of the all-powerful ' 
Jehovah at the throne of his mercy, who is the true and sole 
author of all mysteries of Nature. See what Scripture saith : 
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*He stroke the stone and water flowed out, and he brought 
forth oil out of the flinty rock/ Again: 'To him that over- 
cometh will I give of the hidden manna^ and I will give him 
a white stone, and upon the stone a new name written, which 
no one knoweth but him that receiveth it/** 

Suddenly dropping this line of thought. Dee informed the 
expectant audience that his Associate, Kelky, had reluctantly 
consented to the disclosure of the secret of the projection 
made in Dr. von Hayek's laboratory a short time before, and 
proceeded to give the preparation of the blood-red oil as 
follows : "Take distilled vinegar of the philosophers, dissolve 
therein the green lion, putrify and filter the 'solution, draw 
off the liquid in balnea to an oiliness. Place this in a retort 
and distil with a gentle fire, then increase the fire until the 
green lion yield his glue; to the caput mortunm pour its 
phlegm, putrify in balnea and distil as before, and there will 
come over a bloody oil." .^; . 

A short pause ensued durinjg wliich'ma^y in the audience 
wrote rapidly on tablets their notes of this valuable recipe; 
presently Dec continued, and with twinkling eyes and an 
amused countenance, repeated the following enigma:— 

*'A Riddle to jou I will propoae 

Of a common thing which most men knows, 

Which now in the earth ttrj reef doth grow. 

But is of small price, as all men know. 

And that without root, stalke or sccde. 

Therewith of his kindc another to t»reede; 

Yet of that natnre, that it cannot cease» ^^^ 

If you plant it bjT pecces itselfe to increase; ^5^ ^-^ 

Right *beavy by kinde, yet forced to fly, / ^ * '^ — ^ 

Starke nousht in the purse, yet good in the ejrc. 

This something is nothing, which seemeth fidl strange. 

Having tasted the fire which maketh the change 

And hath many Colkran, yet sboweth Imt one; 

This is the matcriall of onr 8T0NB.** 
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Dr. Ton Hayek thanked fhe speaker in the name of those 
present for his interesting address, and refinrred to a passage 
in the writings of his own former master in occult science, . 
Caidano; "Alchemy/' he wrote, "contains several admirable 
things, several nsdcss, several donbtftil, several desirable, but 
none sahttary, none eflfcacious, none of great hope, none of 
peril, none of which to boast.** He thereupon stated that in 
* his long experience as Director of the laboratories of the 
Imperial court and as examiner of those who claimed to be 
adepts in transmi^tation, he had detected many kinds of frauds 
and he proposed to give a summary of them to put his friends 
On their guard. Some imposters used double-bottomed 
crucibles, the fiedse bottom being made of powdered crucible- 
earth mixed with wax, gold-filings being concealed in the 
space between. Others devised hollow rods for stirring the . 
molten ingredients, the ends being stopped with wax which 
melted easily, and thus gold-powder secreted in the rods was 
introduced into the crucibles. Another adept was detected in 
dropping into the crucible a piece of charcoal in which gold* 
leaf had been hidden ; one well versed in the chemical art had 
steeped a bit of charcoal in a solution of gold and when 
busy about the furnace-fire he slily threw it into the crucible. 
Those who pretended to make gold and silver without fire, 
coals, crucibles and metallurgical accessories, resorted to other 
ingenious schemes; one used aqua fortis in which silver had 
been secretly dissolved; another had a knife-blade made of 
two metals soldered together, the golden half pointed black 
with a varnish soluble in alcohol, and the removal of .the 
coating from the gold by immersion in spirits of wine eflfected 
the deception. A more unusual trick was to bleach copper 
with a preparation of arsenic, but the most common of all 
consisted in using a compound of gold and mercury known 
as nmajgam ; when this amalgam is heated to the third 
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degree, the maetay flica away In the moke leaT&g tlie 
precious nwtal bduod. Dr. von Haydt, in coodonoa, warned 
lib bearers against tht^deodtJol schemes. 

This disctusion was Terj diflcrestly Roctred bgr those 
present; several winked at their aeig^bois asiftoinidrthey 
had tried that nethod thcmaelTes, and othen mads mental 
notes of the proce s s es for fiitnrc nsc in ease of need ; 
the latter was the widemwakc* nn scmpnlons Kdlqr* 





Chapter IV, 
CUDOLPH AND DR. DEE. 

"Ht will show yoD the Dc*ill ia s Chriital, calcnUU the ni^ 
tiTitjr of hi* gelding, talk al nothing but Gold and Sitnrt 
Blixir, coldnmUoii, augmentation, citrination, cementation; 
and iweariiig to enrich th« world la a month b« la not able 
t» taqr WmmV • anr doalw !■ • whoh fmt." 

|N catering .the gorgnnalj dceormtad and epadont ■ 
ban wliich ww crowded with a rich eoDeetkni of 

ontiqnitiei and art-tf«asurct, Doctor Dee waa tnet- 
bj the Vice Chancellor CnrtiiM, whose dtity it was 
to present inrited gnats to the Emperor. Passing throngh - 
a corridor, hung with paintings, into a private room, Dee was 
Tcceired bj Rndolph, who was seated on a table on which 
lay a copj of "Monas Hterogljrphica," the book that Dee 
had dedicated to Rndolph *s imperial father many years before, 
together with the letters Dee had written to his Mqjcsty 
soUdting the pririkge of an audience. These were anspidont 
omens and forshadowcd the affable manner in which the 
Emperor received the Englishman, who knelt humbly before 
him; he bid Dee not to kneel and soon set him at his ease. 
The personal appearance of the Emperor of the German 
nation was not at' all imposing ; he was rather below the 
average bright and slight in body ; his face was pallid and 
his cheeks sunken; his large Ups were somewhat irr^ular, 
being slightly twisted to the rig^t side; bis bur was cnriy 
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but thm and early became ttnaked wiUi grqr, at the agie of 
fifty-four it was rilTery*white; lue qres, luywerer, were lai^ 
and brilliant^ and his cotmtenanee though tardy lit up by a 
smile was friendly to those he derired*to meet. His manners 
were courtly as became a Prinee, and agreeable when he was 
not depressed with melancholia. He did not aflfect Inzniy in 
his dress and rarely displayed g oigeo ns costmnes, bnt on 
ceremonious occasions he cihibited magnifioent and imperial 
pomp. Rudolph was an aecomplished linguist speaking 
German, Boiiemian, Spanish^ Italian, French, and Latin, being 
quite fluent in the dead language owing to his early trainis^ 
by the Jesuit fiithers at Madrid. 

After an exchange of courtly phrases, Rudolph gave Dee 
liberty to speak at length and he ddivered a grandiloquent 
speech in Latin tdling hw Mi^esty that he had come to Prague 
to communicate a Divine message; Dee explained that for 
two and a half years he had held converse with God*s holy 
angels through the medium of .a mi^gip crystal and the in- 
strumentality of his *'skfyer** and tha^ he had been recently 
commanded by the archangd Urid to give to the Emperor 
the following reproof:-* 

**The Angel of the Lord rebuketh you for your sins ; if you 
will hear me and believe me you shall triumph ; if you will 
not hear me the Lord God that made heaven and earth 
putteth His foot against your breast and will throw you 
headlong. Moreover the Lord hath made this covenant with 
me by oath that He will do and perform : if you will forsake 
your wickedness and turn to Him your throne shall be the 
' greatest on earth, and the Devil shall become your prisoner/' 
Dee then immediately added: '*I conjecture this Devil to be 
the Great Turk. This is my commission." 

Rudolph was at first amaxed at Dee*s boldness of speech, 
then angry at his attack, but soon perceived that he had to 
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deal with a hartnlesSy religioui fanatic, and inetcod of taking 
umbrage quietly replied that he trusted he would not need 
earnest protestations to lead a correct life. He also expressed 
curiosity about the ''holy*stone" and Dee soon forgot bis 
fervid religious mood in the quiet conversation that followed 
on the mysteries of crystallomanc}*. He told the Emperor 
that the use of crystals in divination was very ancient and 
analogous to the method with mirrors known as catopt- 
romancy. According to Varro, the intimate friend of Cicero, 
these methods originated in Persia ; the Greek mathematician 
Pythagoras constructed a highly polished steel mirror at the 
full of the moon, for divination, as early as 600 B. C. 
Diviners by mirrors were called by the Romans Spcculani; 
they were employed by the ill-fated Roman Emperor Didius 
Julianus (bom 133 A. D.) who sought to learn the issue of 
the battle about to take place between his general, Severus, 
and Tullius Crispinus, a child being the seer on that occasion. 
Dee remarked that Rudolph was of course acquainted with 
the recently published work describing excellent methods for 
reading the future, by the Italian philosopher Pico della 
Mirandola. The mirrors used by these and others were, how- 
ever, of human manufacture, whereas the **shew-stone" was 
of supernatural origin, having been given him by the angel 
Uriel. Rudolph expressed great interest and curiosity in the 
matter and Dee promised to exhibit its powers on another 
occasion. 

The conversation then drifted into astrology, especially 
on the influence of the zodiacol signs on the human anatomy ; 
Dee criticised the horoscope of the Emperor cast by a Bohe- 
mian expert as barbarous and offered to work out a correct 
one, for which purpose he obtained the necessary data as to 
Rudolph's nativity. The learned Englishman's loft}', mathe- 
matical way of discussing astronomy rather bored his Majesty 
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who turned the eontenuttkni to cUromaiiqrf'a topk in wUeh 
I^ was alto profieknt. 

At the* hint from the Vioe Chanedjior Dee withdrew, fint 
p.-omiiing the Bmperor a eeeond Tidttt and vetntned to his 
hctttse in Gold Allqr; soon' after he reeeifed through the 
Emperor's private ahnoner a royal gift of eoins, repr e s e ntin g 
more gold than his crucibles and retorts had erer yidded. 

Though passionatdy deroted to the sciences, Rudolph was 
not a profound scholar; he hired skilled men to work in his 
laboratories and obsenratories and hoped to reap the benefit 
of their succcm in the creation of gold and in penetration of 
the future. He had no book4eaming aside from the ad- 
vantages gained by linguistie ability, and he- had no dis- 
position to work bard at the literature of the past. His 
courtiers and salaried scientists were chiefly parasites, and a 
great contrast to the profound, well-read English philosopher 
who had settled in Pk'ague. Consequently at the next and 
many subsequent visits paid by Dee to the Emperor, the 
Englishman discourMd on the mysteries of spiritualism, and 
the arcana of hermetic philosophy ; they exchanged views on 
the true sources of the prima materia^ knowledge of which 
is indispensable to transmutation; they discussed the best 
form of Akahest, the Asoth of Paracelsus, and methods of 
preparing Aurum Potmbik. Then, penetrating more deeply 
into the mysteries of spagsrrical secrets, they conferred on the 
doctrine of paUagencMh^ the operation of reconstructing from 
its ashes a plant or a flower; this phenomenon consists in 
the evocation of the primitive form of the being, its astral 
body, by the will-power of the Spagyrist, under the influence 
of heat and of the spiritum uaivenakm. The marvels of 
homuncuH also engaged their attention; Dee maintained that 
these artificial manifestations of the microcosm were merely 
elemental gnomes, sylphs and undines endowed with bodies 
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analogous to that of man; and he said he had always re-* 
frained from experimenting with homuaculi owing to the 
terrible moral responsibility involved. Dee then spoke of the 
fascinating study of gamahea^ those natural objects made of 
marble, silex and other minerals which imitate perfectly man*s 
artistic work. He pointed out the supreme importance of 
these objects in their relation to transmutation, for the 
Philosophers' stone is a gamahe in the form of gold. 

Discussion ensued on the influence of the Lemures in de- 
veloping hermetism, and of the real significance of the great 
Thelesma of Hermes, when the royal pupil of the erudite 
Englbhman found himself getting beyond his* depth in a 
philosophical maze; to extricate himself he suggested that 
the goal of transmutation might 1x!st be reached by obeying 
the precepts embodied in the ancient saying: 

"Labora, opera^ ora et invenies.** 
To this, howerer, Dee, with the skill of a courtier, added 
that due weight should be given to another maxim : 

**Omni ex voluntate Dei^** 
which was one of Rudolph's favorite mottoes. 

That famous embodiment of alchemic lore, the Tabula 
Smaragdina of Hermes Trismegistus, aroused a heated dis- 
cussion inasmuch as Dee ventured to oppose Rudolph's inter- 
pretation of it. The 'Father of Alchemy,' Hermes, was identi- 
fied with Canaan, Noah*s grandson ; he invented mathematics,, 
astronomy and music, taught the Eg^'ptians the art of writing 
and gave them legal institutions and religious rites. More- 
over he was perfectly acquainted with the Philosophers' stone, 
and being desirous that posterity should inherit the wonder- 
ful gift, he had the process for creating gold engraved on an 
emerald tablet which was placed in his sepulchre. Many years 
later it was removed by 8arah, Abraham's wife, and she 
concealed it in a cave near Hebron where it remained until 
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ditcoTered by 
emerald rnid, 

**I speak Mt of ietilioM tU^fi bvloCtlMtwhieliit 
and tnis. WluitMt«trJ|iMQ(« tolikt tlMt wlMi to abo¥^ 
that wUch to abort toLaUrfltf^ whldi to bdow to aeoonp- 
liili the wiracka oCom ^Oismg* Aad aa all thiaga who pcodoeed 
1^ tlie flMdiiatioo oCoiit ttctoifv lo all tbtoiga wcfo prodoecd from 
this one tiling bj adapCi^ioo. Its taUwr to fol» ItanMtiKr I«aa; 
tlie wind earrtod it in lta*bcqj, tlw carih to Iti aarae. It to the 
caote of an perfatioa tluo^fhoat the whote earth. Its power to 
perfeet, if it be changed into earth. Separate the earth from the 
fire, the eabtik from the groee, aetlog pradeatlx Aad with jndg- 
ment. Aeoend with the graatcetMfaci^ from the earth to heavea, 
and then agaia dtawad to the aarth, aad aaite together the 
powers oC thiaga iaptrior aad thiaga iafanor. Thaa 70a will 
pomcte the glory oCthe whoto world* aad all obtearitj will ^ 
iar away from joa. ThtotUag hat aMMcfertitBde thaa fiMtitode 
ittelf, beeaatt It will Oftwoaw every tabtite tUag and penetrate 
every tolid thiqg. By it thto world was fiinaed. Heaee proceed 
wonderfnl tUngt whidi in thto wite wen ctUbUthed. For thto 
reatoa I am called Hcnnet Tritmcgtttat, beeaatt I pcmctt three 
partt of the philotopby of tht whoto world. What I had to tay 
about the operation of So l to completed.'* 

tng'thia ancient parable Dee pr e ferr ed to give a 

theological interpretation to,it, whereaa the Emperor main- 

tained it waa the key to hermetic phfloaophy. Dr. Dee then 

remarked that it reminded him of another enigma of nnknown 

origin:— 

"If ye woUe to thyt Uedycya aplye* 
Mahe finrtt bevy* hard, botte aad drye: 
KcMhe, lyght, cold and wete, 
Pnt ham togeder and make ham mete, 
That may yt tpead mor thaan the Kiag, 
Yf ye have coai^yag of tache a thyage.** 

Doctor Dee found that Rudolph deaircd to learn more of 
the famoua Engliah and French moatera in adencci and he 
informed hia Mcgeaty of the celebrated Franciacan monk Roger 
Bacon who flouriahed in the thirteenth century. He told 
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Um of Bacon's great leamitig in every branch of knowledge^ 
theology, medicine, mathematics, mechanics, optics and chem- 
istry ; and he spoke of his inventions, the magic-lantern, the 
burning glass, the telescope and gunpowder, as well as of his 
wondcriul magical powers that enabled him to construct a 
machine to rise in the air, statues having the power of loco- 
motion, and a brazen head that emitted articulate speech. 
Rudolph was of course acquainted with Bacon's Mirror of 
Alchemy published a short time before at Lyons. Dee then 
spoke of the skillful physician, Arnold of Villanova, and of the 
transmutation he accomplished with the aid of Raymund 
Lully at Rome in 1288; also of Sir George Ripley, who gained 
such enormous wealth by the hermetic art that he presented 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem with five hundred thou- 
sand pounds of gold, as proved by documents at Malta. 

Passing to France, Dee reminded the Emperor of the 
extraordinary history of the poor Parisian scrivener, Nicholas 
Flamel, who had labored with crucibles, athanors and 
alembics for twenty years before he gained the secret of the 
Philosophers' stone; and then, with the assistance of his 
faithful wife Perrenelle, on January 17th 1382, about noon, 
he made a successful projection on one pound and a half of 
mercury, transmuting it into good gold, more pliable and 
lustrous than the natural metal. As visible evidence of this 
claim Dee assured Rudolph that he had seen the handsome 
archway in the cemetery of the Holy Innocents erected at 
Flamel's expense, on which were sculptured hieroglyphical 
figures explaining the whole process; and that when he, Dee, 
fell ill during a visit to Paris in his youth, he had been kindly 
treated in one of the hospitals endowed by the pious Flamel 
with a portion of the wealth secured by spagyric skill. 

The learned Englishman delighted the Emperor with the 
picturesque narrative of another French alchemist, Denis 
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Zachaire, who labored vainly for nearly a lifetime and had 
spent a fortune before success had crowned his efforts by a 
projection made on Easter Monday |- 1650, when in less than 
an hour common quicksilver was converted into gold. 
Rudolph, who was accustomed to see his alchemists maintain 
fires for seven weeks at a time,, only to produce dross, was 
greatly impressed by this report. 

On one occasion the Emperor himsdf became communis 
cative and conversed on the progress of alchemy in Bohemia in 
recent years. His Majesty spoke of the chemical laboratory 
founded at KOniggr&ts in 1476 by Wensel von Troppau, in 
which the dowager Empress Barbara worked with great seal. 
Rudolph, though credulous, was aware of the necessity of 
taking precautions against trickery and told Dee with great 
glee, of the simple scheme by which Christopher von Hirsch- 
berg swindled the opulent Lord von Rosenberg. Hirschberg 
informed the Prince that gold properly treated with chemicals 
would increase in quantity if merely buried in the soil and 
watered with certain secret liquids. Rosenberg loaned the 
knave eighty gold ducats for the experiment ; they were buried 
in the garden and duly sprinkled with the nasty liquid sup* 
plied, but after a few days Hirschberg disappeared and on 
digging for the ducats it was found that they too had'vanished. 

Mardocheus de Delle, who with other courtiers was present 
at the interview, laughed heartily at this narrative and pro* 
mised the Bmperor a poem on the adventures of the noble 
lord and the wily alchemist. Dee was about to inquire as 
to the penalty imposed on von Hirschberg, whom he had met 
in Gold Alley, when conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Martin de Rutzke, bringing with him a beautifully 
illuminated and rare manuscript rescued at the dispersal of 
the library of Wresowits, who was reputed to have been a 
successful experimenter. The work was entitled ''The True 
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Path of Alchemy," and wot writt«i by Antonio of Florenc* 
in the year 147u; being couched in exceedingly obscure and 
mystical language, hinting only at the secrets of the block 
art, it was particalarly admired by Rudolph who ordered his 
treasurer to pay the high price demanded for it, and instructed 
his librarian to add it to his- valuable collection. 

The promised exhibition of the magic -virtue of the "holy 

•tone" was not arranged until the 20th of March 1S86, and 

the occasion was invested with great mystery- and solemnity 

by Dr> DeCi and by Kellcy, who made his first appearance 

^fi-f^^^ before the Bmperor. The 

jf''''^^S<'^' '*'\ precious crystal was re- 

^ r -"^ ^^ moved from its velvet- 

- =^\ ^.■;j^ J \^..- ''n*<^t silver -mounted 

^' N^X:^' iW^ ebony case and laid with. 

-'*~'^^~^_3i^_ — ^,_^ yCi due ceremony upon a 

"" ^^^'"^ " table ; Kelley placed him- 

DB^EE-SSHEW-STONE. ^,f ^^^^ .^ ^„^ „f^„ 

Pr cKJ V cJ In the Brilbh MuMtMit. • ^ „ , 

gazing lixedly at the 

glittering bauble went into a sort trance; Dee eat ot an- 
other table furnished with writing materials; the Emperor 
for once had to play a subordinate part as onlooker and to 
await the pleasure of the spirits. The only other persons in 
the dimly lighted room were the Vice Chancellor Curtius and 
Martin de Rutzke of the priv^' chamber. After a devout in- 
vocation to the Almighty in which Dee besought the good 
will of the angelic host, Kelley, vrith halting speech and 
monotonous drawl, began to dictate both the visual and oral 
mysteries revealed by the spirits in the shew-stone. At first . 
he recited a chaotic mass of absurd rhapsodies in an in- 
comprehensible jargon well calculated to mystify the credulous 
Emperor; then followed oracular utterances prophesying 
Sndolph's success in war, and a dark allusion to a powerfiil 
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alliance with a foreigii power dcntined to jidd aomc bcne6eial 
and tome evil retislti. Flaa^jr Kdlqr annocnioed that tlie spirit 
Zadkid wished to communicate disectlgr with his ]iC^}€stjr» 
and the Emperor replaciqg Dee at the writing tabk, took 
down the following recipe for the Philosophers' stone: 

'*Ta]m eooMtton Asdcsl, pwie it mad worii it bj Klodar oi Smr 
diim digMtiootp con t lnri^ tlM last digctticm fer fowUea days 
is one aad a swift i s^ p oc ti sa, aatU it lis Dlafed Sasd* a sMst 
red and ImaimMS bodjt tks laafs ol Bcssmedoa. Taks also 
lAdo of isd Riotaa aad wsrii Idai tlwoQik tks iMsr isiy dcgrass 
mlil thoa hast Us Aadeal aad tlMfS sstlMr Ida. . • 
80 doth it hucesM Dair, ths tUag 70a ask Imt; a holj, sMst 
gtorioos and digslAsd DiaM. Bat watch wdl mad gathtr hint 
so at ths MJSMstf w9€ la ons hosf hs dsssnwsth or asscadcth noai 
ths parposs. T^ held.** - 

« 
■ 

Doctor Dee, who had much e xp cr i cuce in the laoguage of 
spirits, explained the obscure, words thus: Audcal signifies 
gold, the prima, matenk Itf this operation; Dlafod represents 
sulfur, the essential component; Lulo means tartar and 
Roxtan means wine, so the phrase refinrs to philosophical 
cream-of-tartar. Darr, in the angelic tongue, is the true name 
of the stone. 

In commemoration of this extraordinarr stance, Rudolph 
graciously presented to Dee a fragment of so-called 'immortal 
paper,'' paper that had been raidered indestructible by im- 
mersion in the water of a mineral spring in Slcsia. The 
paper thus acquired properties that protected it from decay 
as well as from attachs of moths and worms. It had been 
j^ven to the Emperor by Geoige Kretschmar, a resident of 
Gold Alley, who was rewarded by a patent of nobility. 

The Emperor, the English savant and his companion in 
charlatanism, probably all felt that: 

• • • • ''The pleasore is as great 
Of htiaff cheated, as to rhrat ** 
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AND THE -GOLDEN KNIGHT/' 



"Dj fire 
Of tooljr coaI th'cinpirie aleliaiihit 
Caa tttrn, or holds it poMiblc to turn, 
Uriah of drowirrt orr to perfect gold. 
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OHN DEB'S trance with the ''holy stone*' in 
Rndolph*! private opartment raised his reputation 
to a prodigious height; a further display of philo- 
sophical instruments whose use was little under* 
stood b\' the Emperor, and of a magic mirror together with 
an exhibition of Catoptromancy, secured for the Englishman 
the fullest confidence of this eccentric patron of science. Dee 
inras assigned one of the IjcHt equipped laboratories on the , 
Hradschin, and with the useful Kelley went to work with 
renewed seal at the search for the Philosophers* stone. At 
first the costly materials and apparatus were supplic;4 by the 
Bmperor*s orders with liberality and promptness, but after 
some time the foreigners had to avail themselves of the con- 
tributions of the gentlemen of the privy chamber, the courtiers 
and the noble attendants, all of whom had blind faith in 
transmutation and a willingness to aid in sustaining the 
labors of such distinguished and skillful adepts. 

• Dr. Dee*t eldest 8on» Arthur^ already initiated in occult 
lore, became an assistant in the royal laboratory; having 
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real skill in the management of fire and i^ all metaSmgical 
operations, Arthnr Dee won the highest esteem of the 
Emperor's trained alchemists* John Dee now foond himself 
so pleasantly situated and profitably oecnpied that he 
removed his family^ in Janoaiyt IBSS^ to a better residence, 
rented of two sisters at seventy dollars per annnm; he con- 
ducted his household affiurs in a lavish style and began to 
mingle with the aristocratic residents of the Hradschin and 
of Old Prague. His high reputation even reached the Russian 
court; the Czar Fcodor invited him to enter his service, 
promising him a stipend of two thousand pounds per annum, 
besides laboratory expenses and apartments for his family 
and household servants. Dee refused this brilliant offer but 
sent his son Arthur to Moscow, where he became court 
physician and a favorite with the powerful Czar. While at 
Moscow Arthur Dee wrote his famous book on alchemy 
entitled **Fasciculus Cbemicua^** printed at London in 1650, 
after his return to England. 

Had Dee's magic crystal really shown him the future in 
store for him, he would have accepted the offer of the Russian 
potentate, for vrithin two years he fell into disgrace and was 
forced to leave Prague ; in an evil hour he began to meddle 
in court intrigupii of a perilous nature. Pierce controversies 
had long raged in Bohemia between Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and Rudolph, influenced by the wily Jesuits attached 
to the court, promulgated harsh measures against the new 
party, although a constitutional disinclination to exert his 
power as monarch disposed him to be tolerant to hb p>olitical 
opponents. Theological disputations even penetrated court 
circles and naturaly the staunch Protestant from England 
took sides against the Catholic party, at the head of which 
was the Grand Steward George Popd von Lobkowitz and 
the Papal Legate. Among the courtiers inclined to show 
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polite attention to the learned Englishman was the Am- 
bassador of Spain, the crafty Octavius Spinola. He secured 
Dee*s confidence by inriting him to dinner, in the course of 
which he claimed to be a descendant of the noted alchemist 
Raymund Lully, one of the reputed possessors of the Philo* 
sophers' stone, who late in life through religious convictions, 
went as a missionary to the Moors of North Africa, where 
he perished at their hands by stoning, — a Christian martyr. 
This interested Dee immensely and he besought his good 
friend to use his influence with Rudolph in his favor. Instead 
of so doing, however, the treacherous Spaniard told his 
Majesty that Dee was a bankrupt adventurer, a conjurer of 
infernal demons, who was practising magical arts against 
the Emperor's person, and whose only object at Prague was 
to wheedle him out of silver and gold. Some of this Rudolph 
already knew, some of it was unfortunately true, but the 
slanderous accusation greatly prejudiced Dee's position at 
court. A decree of banishment was issued, and Dee and 
Kelley fled with their families to Cracow where they still 
bad a few friends. 

The finances of the Englishmen were now very low, and 
they were in sore straits to keep up the appearance of 
opulence so necessary to their pretentions as possessors of the 
secrets of Hermes. Fortune favored them, however, when 
they gained the ear of Stephen, King of Poland; in the royal 
presence Dee again consulted the invaluable ''holy stone/' 
under Kelley's excellent management as "skryer/' and the 
spirits announced that Rudolph would soon be assassinated 
and that Stephen himself would succeed to the imperial 
throne. This flattering prediction pleased the King, and for 
a time he furnished money for experiments in transmutation, 
a large part of which was devoted to the necessary expenses 
of the English families. But the King of Poland soon grew 
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weary of hit costly prot^g^, and for their part they tecured 
a more profitable station with the extremely WMlthy William 
von Rosenberg. Their return to Bohemia was conducted 
secretely, yet Rudolph heard of it and sent envoys to von 
Rosenberg to demand their persons, but the powerful noble 
was bold enough to refuse to surrender them. 

While in Bohemia the artful Doctor deemed it prudent to 
maintain his friendly relations with Queen Elisabeth and to 
remind her of his skill in alchemy ; he sent her accordingly a 
small disc of silver the sise of a ducat, which he claimed to 
have made out of brass cut from a warming-pan, and a few 
weeks afterward he dispatched the utensil itself, with a 
circular hole cut the exact sise of the silver disc as tangible 
proof of his claim. By such transparent tricks sixteenth 
century imposters kept* alive a belief in alchemy among 
persons of real learning and of experience in worldly afimrs. 

Meanwhile at von Rosenberg's palatial mansion in Tre- 
bona. Dee met with great success, converting pewter flagons 
and brass platters into silver, as attested by expert silver- 
smiths. At this time Edward Kelley misbehaved shamefully 
and after a quarrel with Dee, which was quite justifiable on 
Dee's part, deserted him. The Doctor was in dispair having 
become dependent on his ''skryer*' for daily spiritual food; 
he t>^ed to initiate his youngest son in clairvoyance and 
consecrated him with solemn ceremonies, but the boy was 
unable to discern visions, and to hear spirit messages in the 
Shew-stone. Kelley had anticipated this and ofler a short 
absence returned to Dee who welcomed him gladly and 
granted the profligate his wicked demands. 

After five years absence from England » John Dee received 

ai» •"''itation from ***^ Queen to return. He had saved some 

^hile ^ Tg and made tne land journey in 

slics for himself and family. 






drawn each by four horses, several baggage wagons and a 
guard of twenty*four armed horsemen. He left Trebona in 
March, 1689, and travelled via Bremen, where be received a 
visit from a famous hermetic philosopher, Dr. Heinrich 
Kunrath, of Hamburg, and conducted amicable correspon* 
dence with the Landgrave of Hesse, to whom Dee presented 
his twelve Hungarian horses. On his arrival in England, in 
November, he found that his residence at Mortlake had becti 
pillaged during his absence by a mob who had accused him of 
necromancy ; all his furniture had been broken, his valuable 
library had been burned, and the philosophical instruments 
and the curiosities in his museum had been ruined or stolen.. 
Dee endeavored to get compensation from the state, but 
though the Queen received him graciously at Richmond, he . 
never recovered the value of his property. Being settled 
again at Mortlake, he was occasionly visited by Elizabeth as 
of old, and at Christmas, 1590, she sent him two hundred 
angels, . and other presents. Being in favor at court Dee 
carried on his studies and experiments without molestation, 
but six years passed before he was given substantial cmolu* 
ments; in 1696 he was granted the Chancellorship of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and a few months later he was installed 
Warden of Manchester College, 'Svhcrein he had the un* 
happinesse to be often vext with the Turbulent Pellowes of 
that CoUedge*'. These sinecures he held until his death in the 
eighty •first year of his age, *' deserving the Commendations 
of all learned and ingenious SchoUers, and to be remembered 
for his remarkable Abilities." 

While at the court of Rudolph Dr. Dee had kept Kelley 
in the background, through mistrust and jealousy, but after 
Dee*S banishment Kelley secured an intimate footing iil 
imperial circles. He was at that time about thirty years of 
age, a few years younger than the Emperor; he had an 
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attractive presence to those that overlooked an expr e ssi on of 
low cunning, and he acquired a courtly manner which com* 
bined with unbounded assurance hdped his subtle schemes; 
he won over the Emperor completely, promising him all sorts 
of impossible things, allowing him to taste an Elixir of Life 
of his secret manufacture, and giving him a powder warranted 
to produce gold, being a portion of that found in an ivory 
ball at the tomb of St, Dunstan. In his experiments before 
the Emperor, Kelley used legerde m ain rather than metallui^* 
cal knowledge, rumor magnified his seeming success and his 
fame became great throughout Prague. Rudolph gave him a 
large salary as court alchemist, and endowed him with 
landed estates ; he even raised the scheming charlatan to the 
dignity of a Knight of the Bohemian Kingdom, the royal 
patent, dated the twenty-third of February, 1690| naming 
Sir Edward a "Golden Knight." (Bques muratus.) 

In devising transmutation schemes to deceive the Emperor 
the golden Knight was obliged to avoid the well-known 
tricks that Dr. von Hayek had exposed at the conference on 
alchemy held in his parlors, and he succeeded in arranging a 
new one that had the merits of safety, simplicity and origin* 
ality. The crafty knave informed his Mi^esty that he should 
make a projection with his own royal hands, and that he, 
Kelley, would not touch the crucibles, the coals or the in- 
gredients, nor would he permit himself or his assistant to 
approach the furnace during the operation. Kelley had had 
constructed a large wooden box with a strong horizontal 
partition, ostensibly to hold the apparatus employed ; beneath 
the shallow tray he concealed his brother, who was both 
short and slight and capable of curling up into a surprisingl3' 
small space. When the day arrived for the grand demonstra- 
tion, the heavy box was placed in the imperial laboratory 
under Kelley 's orders, and from it Rudolph's trusted alchemists 
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drcw tlic cradblcSt ^ i? f w t| bdlows^ and duwcoslt 9M imII m 
fhc fithttge^ orpiment, borax and aalt required tot the 
czperfanent. Rudolph, who was not without ^perienot ia 
maaspnlation, procedcd in the usual fiuhion, and under Ua 
^Erection the fire waa pushed to a white heat; then as 
pte t i o us ly agreed* all persons withdrew from the laboratory 
fcr one hour so that the spirits whom Sir Edward had in* 
- Tohed m^t work their will undisturbed. No sooner had the 
door been lodced and sealed by the Emperor himself, than 
youqg Kdlqr erawled out of his hiding-place, stepped quickly 
to the fumaoe, threw into the crucible a quantity of gold* 
filings and returned to his tool-box, the hinged partition 
cloniig after him. The instant the hour had elapsed the 
royal party broke the seal, unbolted the door, and reentering 
the apartment found that nothing hod been disturbed. The 
fire was replenished with coals and maintained at great 
intensity for some time and then allowed to die down ; the 
crucible was cooled and broken with a heavy hammer, in the 
bottom lay a bright button of gold delighting all beholders. 
The Emperor was confirmed in his belief that in the Golden 
Knight he had a prodigy, and Kelley perceived that his 
brother mcule an excellent conspirator. As soon as convenient 
the wooden box was removed to Kelley*s private house and 
the prisoner was liberated from his uncomfortable retreat. 

Fully three years Sir Edward lived in imperial favor, 
busy day and night either in the Hradschiner laboratories or 
in gossiping and carousing with boon companions at the 
Golden Ball, He was permitted to make occasional visits to 
Prince von Rosenberg at his estates near Krumau, and 
authorities affirm that the Englishman swindled the Bohemian 
out of the enormous sum of three hundred thousand florins; 
this is in part sustained by the fact that the foreigner acquired 
Taluable landed estates in the kingdom. Kelley lived in lavish 
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Mtylt and ostentatioiialy bertowed pfts on penont likely fi 
gossip aljout his wealtii ; upon tbe oocasipn of the marriage 
of one his maid-senrants he gave away rings^ twisted with 
three gold wires, to the value of four thousand pounds, 
which caused the English author and antiquarian, Elias 
Ashmole, to remark, a eentuiy later:— » "This was highly 
generoust but to say th^ truth, openly proftise^ bqrond the 
modest limits of a sober philosopher/' 

The good fortune of Sir Edward culminated with this 
opportunity of fleeciiig two wealthy dupes simultaneously, 
and it terminated suddenly through an unlbrseen event. A 
quarrel with one of the Bmperor*s retainers led to a dud, 
and unfortunately Kdlcy slew hb antagonist* Rudolph was 
especially severe towards duellists, and made no exception in 
behalf of his favorite aldiemist. Threatened with the dis* 
pleasure of a despot, he fled for his life, but was pursued by 
dragoons, captured and confined in the White Tower on the 
Hradschin; a short time afterward he was transported to 
Purglilz and thrust into a horrible dungeon* The miserable ^ 
man fallen from so high a position, was treated with great 
severity like a common malefactor ; his food was passed into 
his cell through a hole in the door, and he was refused the 
consolation of writing materials and . books. But even a 
worse fate was in store for him ; the Emperor finding him in 
his power formed the plan of wresting fix>m him the secret of 
the manufacture of the gold {nroducting powder. Sir Edward 
was put to torture and while in bodily agony questioned by 
the Governor of the Castle. A letter dated the eighth of 
February, 1592, written by the Bmperor^s secretary to the 
Governor, discloses the details to be extorted from the 
wretched prisoner; the Emperor wished to learn: — 

First ; in what way can the four pounds of tincture found 
at Kelley's house be purified and used in projections? 
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,y Secondly; how is the potabk gold prepared that Kdlej 
gave Rudolph to taste? 

Thirdly; how is the apparatus called Tritrop used? 

Fourthly; how is white earthy or unripe silver, - maiiu- 
fiebctured? 

Fifthly; ho\r are certain precious stones made by arti* 
fice? 

Lastly; what is the signification of the secret characters 
in Kelley's note-book? 

The unhappy victim could not have answered these 
queries under ordinary circumstances and torture was un- 
availing. Failing in this attempt to force Kelley, he was 
treated more leniently for a while and allowed paper, pens 
and books. 

The news of Kelley*s pitiable plight reached Dec at Mort- 
lake, and he besought Queen Elizabeth to appeal to Emperor 
Rudolph to release the Englishman, but in vain. The prisoner 
hearing of this fruitless attempt at succor, planed an escape; 
friends outside bribed the jailors and gave drugged liquor to 
the sentinels, placed horses at convenient points and made 
all preparations for flight. Kelley got out of his dungeon 
but in attempting to let himself down from the outer wall 
of the castle by a rope, fell, broke his leg and injured himself 
internally ; he was immediately recaptured and again immured 
in the fortress, where he was shortly relieved of his sufferings 
by death. Sir Edward was then about forty-two years of 
age; some authorities say he was an Irishman by birth, and 
that his real name was Talbot, which he dropped after his 
punishment for forgery. 

While in captivity Kelley composed a treatise in Latin on 
the ''Stone of Philosophers,'' which he dedicated, 14th October, 
1696, "To the most potent Lord of the Holy Roman Empire, 
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Rudolph Il.t King of Hiingaxy and Bohemia". The opening 
paragraph, addrcMcd to his old patron, exhibits his bold 
arrogance that never forK>ok him even in distress: — 

'^Thongh I have already twice suffered chains and 
imprisonment in Bohemia, an indignity which has been 
offered to me in no other part of the world, yet my mind 
remaining unbound, has all this time exercised itself in 
the study of that philosophy which is despised only by 
the wicked and foolish but is praised and admired by the 
wise. Nay, the saying that none but fools and lawyers 
hate and despise alchemy has passed into a proverb. 
Furthermore, as during the preceding three years I have 
used great labor, expense and care in order to discover 
for your Majesty that which might afford you much 
profit and pleasure, %o during my imprissonment — a 
calamity which has befallen me through the action of 
your Majesty— I am utterly incapable of remaining idle. 
Hence I have written a treatise by means of which your 
imperial mind may be guided into all the truth of the 
ancient philosophy; but if my teaching displease 3'ou, 
know that you are still altogether wandering astray 
from the true scope and aim of this matter, and are utterly 
wasting your money, time, labor and hopes . . . Nothing 
is more ancient, excellent, or desirable than truth and 
whosoever neglects it must pass his whole life in the 
shade ... I venture to hope, however, that my life and 
character will so become known to posterity that I may 
be counted among those who have suffered much for the 
sake of truth." 

Shakespeare might have had this arrogant boaster in 
' mind when he wrote: — 

'*T1m empty vcMd mskcs tkc gi e sUrt^ MNukL^ 



BUu Aahmote printi In the **Tbcatrwn ChemiaiM BrI. 
tamkam** (London. 1653) the "Kheame of natin^** of 
Kdky and ihows that it woa impoiublc for tiiU "Phtlo- 
nophna Dubitts" to escape the hard fate decreed him by the 
•ian becawe of the "Dreson'e Taylc" in tbe Aicendaiit. 
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KEUerS HODOSCOPC 

When the news of Sir Ed ward '■ tragic death reached the 
Hradschin, his entire property was confiscated, and the 
&nperoT*s ridicnlous poet Mardocheus de Delle wrote some 
afiecting lines which lose their charm if translated:— 

"Btm BngellBndvT, Ednard KrilAni ni Png, 
Von dcm kli noch wahThoftig tag, 
Kam mm alten Herru von Roaenberg 
llnd gab da tot tin grouea Werk, 
n^irt is iMtcr Gold gaw koeh. 



B H«U, 

Gab Ihn gnm G«t «nd Odd. 
Da dcr Kalarr mit wiDcn Angea lak 
Wu dcr HAtnr Kaast vcmag. 



LicM Ihm UCeatlich mm Ritter mcMagtm. 
Kach gnmtr Fimd kwn Ttavrickrit, 
Uit Jlqpa HBDkfer kam cr ia Stmt; 
KdltM dea Haakler hat cntocbea. 
Das Una der Kataer aicht wagain^tM,- 
KdUlaa las Gcttagawa kaa^ 
Dadorch cr ancb ana Bade nabni; 
Zn-brach ia ffidca daa ciaa Beta, 
Uaaat abo •ttrbea gaas aUcia. 
Acb wo mac "■■** ^nctar NiaT 
Sie i«t Boch aicht crftuidea 





Chapter VI. 

* 

RUDOLPH'S ART-TREASURES. 

"WhcrtTcr power, or pride, or wealth keep court, 
Behold this fyltome race resort: 
-'A motkj group— a party-coloured pack, 
Of knaTC and fool— of quidnuiick« and of quack, 

• • • 

Dabblers in sciences-dealers in virtue. 
And sycophants of erery form and hue. 
Low Artists too, a busy babbling fry, 
That frisk and wriggle in a great man's eye.** 

Sir Martin Shtt. 

:HE M^CENAS of Bohemia, as Rudolph was styled, 
besides devoting his energies to alchemy and the 
occult sciences was a liberal patron of art, and in 
this activity showed the same weakness, extra- 
vagance and caprice as when dealing with the disciples of 
Hermes. He collected at enormous expensCi and without 
definite purpose, beautiful examples of the art of the sculptor 
and of the painter, as well as costly objects of artistic and 
historical interest, and crowded them with no attempt at 
intelligent arrangement into rooms, corridors and great halls 
of the imperial palace. Rudolph's passion for art was not 
without precedent on the part of those who had occupied the 
imperial throne; the stately cathedral of Carl )V., the ex- 
quisite Belvedere - of Ferdinand, and the Byzantine, Italian 
and' Ocmiaii pieturet decorating the same Cathedral and the 
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Cattle Karlstcin, were noble examples of art well eaknlated 
to ttimiilate the beholder to further acquisitioiis. The 
Emperor was tindoiibtedly influenced by the success of the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Tyroly for fifteen years Governor of 
Bohcmiai in forming the remarkable collection at the Castle 
AmbraSf the richness of which can hardly be appreciated by 
the few specimens still preserved in the imperial museum at 
Vienna. 

The nucleus of Rudolph's world -renowned **Kunst* 
Knmmcr** was formed by the union and removal to the 
Hrndschin of two great collcctionsi that of Maximilian II. 
at ViennQi and one gathered by the noted art-connoisseur 
Jacopo di Strada^ of:Mantua. This learned antiquarian and 
numismatist, author of several works on coins and medals, 
was one of the first to apply knowledge of these objects to 
the elucidation of histori*;, as. a profound student of antiqui- 
ties he perceived too their historical bearing and did much to 
establish archteology as a science. While residing in Italy he 
formed acquaintances with prominent artists, sat for his 
portrait to Titian (a painting now preserved in Vienna,) and 
acquired a good knowledge ' of their masterpieces ; under 
Maximilian he became curator of the Viennese Galleries and 
within a year after Rudolph*s accession to the throne, he 
was invited to Prague and appointed custpdian of the 
imperial collections. Strada and his son Octavius soon 
secured great influence at the court; Rudolph placed the 
utmost confidence in his fidelity and judgment and raised 
him to the dignity of a Knight with the appellation *'von 
Rossberg". The intimacy was undoubtedly strengthened by 
Rudolph's passion for Strada's extremely beautiful daughter, 
who bore the Emperor three sons and three daughters. 

Agents in every part of the world sought for the imperial 
museum natural curiosities, antiquities, and art-rarities; not 
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only were Germany and Italy ransacked for treasures, but 
Greece, the Levant, Egypt and even America contributed their 
quota; from the New World notable specimens of Indian 
curiosities were secured. Although often hampered by lack 
of funds to meet national demands of prime importance, the 
Emperor always found money for the purchase of the articles 
collected by Strada and his agents. Frequent and large levies 
ivcre exacted by the crown from the impoverished people, 
nominally to defray expenses of the exhausting war with the 
Turks, and it has been suggested, perhaps unjustly, that a 
portion of this gold was applied to the Emperor's* personal 
hobbies. No extravagance was too great provided the ends 
'were attained; absurdly high prices were paid the wily 
emissaries who knew how to profit by the Emperor's weak- 
ness and credulity*. 

The cabinet of curiosities and gallery* of art grew very 
rapidly, soon overflowing the great Spanish Hall, the German 
Hall, and filling the entire floor of one wing of the huge 
palace. The collections were frequently increased by costly 
presents from Bohemian noblemen, foreign potentates and 
city magnates who desired to secure the good-will of the 
Emperor for personal or political advantage; the Elector of 
the Palatinate contributed an exquisitely carved ivory altar; 
Count Fugger sent the Emperor a marble sarcophagus found 
near Athens, ornamented with reliefs of the battle of the 
Amazons; Count Khevenhiller, a Spanish Grandee, presented 
to the gallery several paintings by Titian, by Pietro Rosa 
and by Parmigianino ; and the Burgomaster of Nuremberg 
added Holbein's valuable picture '4saac blessing Jacob" as 
well as Diirer's "Trinity." 

Mingled in dire confusion with suiierb treasures of art of 
highest rarity and priceless value were worthless objects 
bought in ignorance and preserved through credulity, such 
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as monstrous animals having an abnormal number of heads 
or legs, the teeth of a mermaid captnred in the Aegean sea, 
the horn of an unicorn, the feathers of a phoenix, the claws 
of a salamander and other natural history specimens of 
doubtful authenticity. Unscrupulous dealers in fraudulent 
antiquities palmed off on the Emperor'a curator the cap and 
sandals of Duke Premysli and two iron nails from Xoah*s ark I 

The horn of the unicorn was actually the tooth of the 
narwhal ; it was valued as a miraculous remedy for certain 
diseases. A specimen at Dresden wos supposed to be worth 
seventy-iive thousand dollars, and on the rare occasions when 
a piece was sawed off for medicinal purposes two delegates 
of princely rank were required to Ijc present at the ceremony. 
The Duke Premysl, just named, was one of the semi-m3rthical 
heroes of Bohemia ; a peasant farmer, he became the husband 
of Libusa the first judge of the people, and was called from 
tlie plough to the throne. Cosmas, writing in the eleventh 
century, says: ^'PremysPs boots are preserved at Vyschrad in 
the Duke*s room to this day.'* 

One of Rudolph's favorite fads was the collection, cutting 
and polishing of bright-colored stones and precious gems; 
lapidaries and jewelers sent to the Riesengebirge and other 
mining regions brought back agates, jaspers and semi-precious 
stones, which Rudolph had cut and polished so as to bring 
out the variety and brilliancy of their colors. From such he 
had a table-top made, of small pieces ornamented with 
valuable gems, valued at more than one thousand ducats and 
classed by Dr. Guarinonius as one of the wonders of the 
world. The Emperor employed many workmen skilled in the 
arts of the lapidary and these always had free access to his 
Majesty, while Ambassadors from foreign courts, privy 
ministers and officers of state often \vaiteil for days together 
to secure an unwilling audience; he preferred to spend long 
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iKmnwatehi^g the rerolutions of the lathee and the Bwring 
of the poKehnig stoncei to Ibtening to the appeab of hie 
cotiiieillore for adviee on rdjgione problems and politieal 
cslgenciee which were threatening disaster to the Empire* 

Mineralogy as a seience had no existence; an empirical 
knowledge of the ralne of ores and of the methods of extract* 
i^g the vsefiil eonstitnents was all that learned men had 
attained; it is hardly surprising therefore that Rudolph set 
a high Tahse on specimens of rocks and minerals having 
accidental maikings on their surface that bore fancied 
reMmblanees to natural objects, such as clouds, marshes, 
riTersi dties, plants, animals, letters of the alphabet, and 
cren the features of the Saints. For these and for.lodestones, 
thunder-stones so-called, and stones believed to increase in 
sise as they reposed on the shelves of the cabinet, extra«^- 
ordinary pnoes were paid, relatively higher than for the 
magnificent emeralds, sapphires, opals, topaxes, pearls and 
diamonds that gave real value to the imperial collections. 
Among the highly prised curiosities were a skull carved out 
of yellow agate, an ewer and basin of rock crystal bought 
of Octavio Mtseroni for eight hundred thalers, and a bowl 
of the same translucent material, valued at twenty thousand 
thalers, now preserved in the royal museum at Vienna. 

Josef Svatek, the Bohemian historian, whose essay we 
follow, likens the Rudolphine ' cabinet of curiosities to the 
heterogeneous assemblage in Bamum's museum long time one 
of the sights of New York city; and with some reason, for 
besides the objects above named, might have been seen the 
following: Mummies and other Egyptian antiquities, ethno- 
logical curiosities of American Indians, stuffed birds and bird 
^ggs from the four quarters of the globe, ivory carvings of 
exquisite workmanship in great variety, a small altar of 
•Over inlaid with gold, artistic and unusual clocks, a superb 
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collectioii of ancient armor and weapons, ^w piMcn r cd in 
part at Vienna)i a hnge Venetian mirror! of polislied ated* 
thontanda of coina and medab« engraved cameoe, oriental 
poreelaintf miniatnreay bronie fignrea* antiq;ne raees, alabaster 
ttatnettcs, marble atataca and oil paintinga. Perhapa the 
most famous of the art trsasnrea waa the atatne of Ilioneust 
son of Ntob^t bought by John ron Achen ol a Jew dealer in 
Rome for thirty-fonr thousand ducats ; it haa been ascribed 
to Scopas; in Rudolph*a day it was entire, but through 
shocking carekssnesa it became a torso, and in the year 
1782, it was pulled out of a dark cdlar beneath the Castle 
and sold at auction tor fifty«one krentsers, a aum equal to 
about thirteen centa of the mongr of the United States. 

The paintinga hanging partiy in rooma whose fl€Mn-«spaoe 
was crowded with the oljects named, and partiy in the 
chambers and salona ol the palace, for there waa no art- 
gallery properly speaking, numbered no less than seven 
hundred and sixty-four canvasses and comprised works by 
Raphael, Titian, Corrq^gio, Paul Veronese, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Giulio Romano, and Tintoretto, as well as fine examples of 
the Spanish and Flemish schools. A number of these had 
been purchased in 1680 from the Imhoff Gallery at Nurem- 
berg; they comprised a ''Saint Bartholomew*' by Raphael, 
a '^Bacchus, Diana i^d Venua'* by Paris Bordone of Venice, 
a painting on wood by TOn Pents representing ''Abraham, 
Sarah and Hagar,*' and DBrer's "Burning of Sodom and 
Gomorrah/* together with a collection of I>&rer*s drawings 
and his sketch-book. The Rudolphine gallery waa Tcry rich 
in the works of Albrecht DQrer, no pains being spared to 
secure them ; his "Feast of tiie Rose-Garlands*' (Rosenkrans- 
fcst), painted in 1605 for the church of St. Bartholomew in 
Venice, was bought by Johann Ton Achen for a prodigious 
sum and transported across the Alps on the shouldecs of 
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four stout and trusty men, thus reaching Progue without 
damage. 

These magnificent paintings were not arranged according 
to any system, the names of the artists were seldom attached, 
though some bore the name of the. places where they had 
been obtained. They were hung on the walls without, 
reference to light, convenience of sight, age or school of 
painting; when one hall or corridor was filled with curio- 
sities and paintings the adjoining one was opened and the 
heterogeneous collections stored therein until it in turn 
became crowded. In justice to Strada, Johann von Achen 
and other artists, it must be said that this lack of system 
was due chiefly to the will of the autocratic Emperor who 
regarded the treasures as his personal property, to be. kept* 
strictly private and not designed to promote the study of 
art. Rudolph had a large number of artists engaged in 
decorating the palace and in painting easel pictures, but they 
were of mediocre ability ; they profited little by contact with 
the masterpieces with which they became acquainted and 
they left no evidence of superior skill. Indeed some of them 
were guilty of the atrocity of whitewashing over the superb 
ancient frescoes on the walls of the Castle of Karlstein, and 
painting on the new surface crude scenes of Biblical history 
in semi-barbarous style; a life-size figure of the Virgin was 
beautified (?) by one of the court artists by adding a brilliant 
sunbeam which covered a portion of the figure in a ridiculous 
£ashion as with a fringed scarf. 

The oldest and one of the most eminent of the royal 
artists was Bartholomew Spranger, bom in the Netherlands 
and trained in Italy. Being recommended to Maximilian in 
1575, he executed for his Majesty, and afterwards for Rudolph, 
important decorative works on the palace walls; the latter 
monarch. enobled Spranger who took the cognomen *'van den 
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Schilden.** His best V^^wn paintings are the "Alkgory on 
the virtues of Rudolph^(now in the Vienna gallery) » **Mars 
with Venus and Cupid*' (also in Vienna)! **Diana and Nymphs*' 
(in Stockholm) » ** Venus served by the Graces** (St. Peters- 
burg), *'Cupid and Psyche** (Stuttgart)* and portraits of 
members of noble families. 

Johann von Achen, already mentioned several times* was 
bom in Cologne; while quite young he went to Italy and 
became a pupil of Michelangelo and of Tintoretto, and on his 
return he secured an appointment under Rudolph. He was 
noted chiefly for his portraits and historical scenes, as well 
as for mythological and genre paintings ; his canvas entitled 
''Truth victorious under the protection of Justice** is preserved 
in Vienna. 

Much younger than these artists was the Flemish painter 
of landscapes and animals, Roelant Savary , * who was sent 
by Rudolph to study, for two years in the Tyrolese Alps, an 
act of liberality which should be remembered to the Bmperor*s 
credit. Savary's best works were not produced until after 
Rudolph's death. 

Besides objects intended to please the eye, the imperial 
museum contained a collection of musical instruments, both 
wind and string, which were iTgarded by the court musicians 
with ill-disguised contempt as of mere antiquarian interest. 
The most eminent of these musicians, Pilippo da Monte and 
Andrea Mosto, were from Italy, but the musical entertain- 
ments of the court were usually intrusted to the Nuremberger, 
Johann Leonhard Haster, who afterwards distinguished him- 
self at the court of Christian II., Elector of Saxony. The 
concerts were sometimes given in the large hall used for state 
balls situated opposite the great ^'Tumier Haus." In the 
earlier years of his reign, before hypochondria made Rudolph 
vrithdraw from society, the court balls were brilliant pageants, 
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and qidt^ a retisue of penont were aatlgiicd tbe ditty of con* 
dactiqg them vader the direction of the imperial dancing* 
master Alfonso Pasetti of Perrara. 

Por thiny years Rndolph guarded his superb coUeetioa 
of pictures^ statuaiy, antiquities and curiosities with jealous 
care; its fame attracted many visitors to Praguci but aocess 
to the treasures was cmly obtained through personal friend- 
ship with Strada or some of the oflkers of the court; as the 
Bmperor grew older he pro t ected the collections more closely 
from the gase of strangers» and the magnificent masterfneces 
of art exerted no educational influence on rising painters and 
sctdptoffs. 

Jaeopo di Strada r ece i r ed the title of Court Antiquary; 
he Hved in the Castle and dined from the royal UtcheUi and 
r eceived the yearly salary of one hundred gold guldeui a hand* 
some sum at that period. In company with StradOi Rudolph 
spent entire days in the cabinets, devoting his nights to his 
astrologers and alchemists. When Strada died in 1686 he 
was succeeded by his son Octavius, who in turn was followed 
by Dionysius Miscroni, who had entered the imperial service 
as lapidary in 1690. i 

In his later years as his disposition vp believe in chimerical 
problems increased Rudolph paid more attention to the 
charlatans who imposed on his good nature than he did to 
the legitimate artists; as has been shown the notorious 
trickster Kelley, after a few exhibiti6ns of legerdemain, 
received from him landed estates and a l patent of nobility, 
' >vhereas Johann von Achen, the eminent painter of historical 
sceneSi drew a monthly salary of only twenty-five florins after 
many years of honorable service ; nevertheless von Achen and 
Spranger were favorites with the Emperor, who often 
required them to place their easels in his private apartments 
for the pleasure of watching their work with palettes and 
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Diiistict; somcttmcs too ne veoaTca troin xnan umuuccioii m 
their art, for Rudolph hhiudf pafaited wifh considerable skill 
and had the rare faculty of catching the likeness when at 
work on portraits. History relates tiiat Rndolph^s imperial 
grandfather Charles V., watdnng Titian at work on a canrast 
handed the artist a bmsh that had fallen to the floor; the 
eminent painter wu ion st r at e d t but his Migesty replied: *'A 
Titian is worthy to be senred by an Emperor/' 

The riches of the RndolpUne **Knnst-ICammer*' were welU 
nigh priceless ; the ardueolQgist Jnks Cssar Bonlenger, who 
died in 1628, estimated the gold and stiver articles, the 
precioos stones and pearls at seventeen millions of gold 
gulden. After its fbnndcr's death it was sadly neglected and 
became the prey of the nations at war vrith Bohemia; the 
eyes of all Europe wcrt fined on these treasures, and the final 
blow of the Thirty Years War was struck with the special 
object of despoiling them; the Swedish army attacked the 
Ccuitle on the Hradschin at the very moment of tlie con* 
elusion of the Peace of Westphalia. A Bohemian writer sa}*s 
the perfidy was undertaken with a view to pillage at the 
suggestion of Oxenstiema; however this may be, whole ship* 
loads of precious treasures were sent to Stockholm; the 
remainder was transferred to Vienna and the other cities of 
the German Empire, leaving very little in Prague as a 
souvenir of its former grandeur. 

RudoIph^s position as an imperial patron of art has been 
compared to that of the Medici £amtly in Ital^s who by 
liberal orders encouraged the great creative geniuses of the 
period, but this is giving the German monarch too great 
credit, cui the artists in Prague were mainly mere cop3*ists 
and exerted little influence on the progre ss of art. 
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Chapter VII. 
SEEKING THE PHILOSOPHERS' STONE. 

'*Tlie mtKhicf a tecret anj of them know, abore the con* 
turning of coals and drawing of usquebaugh I Howsoerer they 
may pretend, under the specious names of Geber, Arnold, LuUy 
or Bombast ron Hohenheim, to commit miracles in art and 
treason against nature! As if the title of Philosopher, that 
creature of glory, were to be fetched out of a furnace." 

Ben Jonaon*8 Masque. 

LBRECHT VOJf BOLLSTADT, commonly known as 
Albertus Magnus, the great oracle of savants in the 
Middle Ages, enumerated the conditions to be ob- 
served by persons seeking the Philosophers' stone; 

in the treatise De Alchimia^ written in the thirteenth century, 

lie says: 

I. The alchemist should be discreet and silent, revealing 
to no one the results of his operations. 

He should reside in a private house, in an isolated 
situation, containing two or three rooms set apart 
for the experiments. 

He should choose his days and hours for labor with 
discretion. 

He should have patience, diligence and perseverance. 

He should perform according to fixed rules tritura- 
tion, sublimation, fixation, calcination, soluttoUt 
distillation and coagulation. 

as 
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Ms employ, and sent Um a letter bceccchiqg him to rereal 
the accret proccw; for reply Benther wrote on the walk <»f 
his prison cell: ''Caged rats catdi no mice/* When tUs was 
reported to the Prince he gaTe Benther his libcr^, hot set 
him at work in the lahmmtoiy nnder a watchihl gnard ; seeiiig 
no hope of pleasiog the Bkctor the imhappgr alchemist com* 
mitted snicide in his labocatoty dnriog tiie momentaiy ab- 
sence of the guard. 

The wife of Angnstns, Anna of Denmarfct affeetionatdy 
called ''Mother. Anna^^by the common people on acconnt of 
her piety and benerolencei was also a aealons seeker after' 
the Philosopheni* stone Imd omaitmeted on her own estate, 
Annabergt two splendidly equipped labwmtories in which 
great and small furnaces were continually glowing; one was 
dcTOted to the manufacture of substances used in medicine 
and the other to experiments in alchemy. In the first Paul 
Luthcri the son of the founder of Protestantism» is said to 
have worked, in the latter labored David Benther and Sebald 
Schwertser, of whom more will be learned presently. 

From this neighboring state of Saxony, as well as from 
Denmarki Italy and the Orient came frequent reports of suc- 
cessful transmutations which became staple topics of dis- 
cussion at the conferences in Gold Alley* in the court assemblies 
and in the private apartments of the Emperor. The courtier 
Martin Rutzkc* the poet de Delle, and the physician von Hayek 
retailed to Rudolph the current gossip of the day, and never 
obtained a more interested auditor than when they reported 
the latest success in the hermetic art ; thus the Emperor lived 
in an alchemical atmosphere inhaling with eveiy breath new 
intoxicants. He rewarded too his faithful gossips more gener- 
ously than that other great patron of science and art, Pope 
Leo X, of whom the following anecdote is related:— Having 
been presented by Anrdius AugurdU with an epic poem in 
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three books written in praise of alchemy, the Pope gave the 
I>oet an empty purse with the remark that he who knew so 
vitll how to create gold would have no difficulty in keeping 
it full. 

The character of the tidings communicated to Rudolph 
can be conveniently surveyed by a study of the policy and 
craft of contemporaneous alchemists. These wily pretenders 
to occult power and knowledge of processes for creating at 
will precious stones* universal panaceas and silver and gold, 
were usually poverty stricken wanderers who preyed on rich 
men willing to listen to their captivating claims ; they were 
certainly industrious and some had a blind hope of eventually 
attaining the goal that they believed others had reached, but 
the larger number were downright swindlers ^yho resorted to 
stratagems to bolster up their pretensions. They generally 
maintained that the small amount of ''tincture*' in their 
possession had been given them by a mysterious stranger 
vrho appeared and disappeared with equal unconcern, or had 
been discovered in some secret hiding-place, the half-ruined 
"wall of an abbey or the crypt of an ancient church, where it 
had been concealed for centuries. To give statements an air 
of mystery, those possessing the secrets of alchemy were said 
to have derived their knowledge during sojourn in oriental 
countries, or through the sheer philanthropy of an Eastern 
•age encountered in travel. 

"A Turkish priest happened to enter a copper foundry 
where great kettles were being cast ; in the furnace were three 
hundred potmds of molten copper into which he threw a small 
package containing a powder, and then he immediately with- 
drew. On cooling the metal was found to be pure gold.V 
No place, no date, no responsible names are given by the 
writer, and yet this bold assertion is typical of the statements 
made in support of the art of Hermes. 
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Descriptions of the Philosophers* stone are not wanting; 
Paracelsus repr e se nted it as a solid of the color of a dark ruby* 
transparent and flexible^ yet as brittle as glass; Berigard 
of Pisa attributed to it the color of a wild poppy and the 
odor of melted salt. The power of this protean object to 
accomplish transmutation was rariously estimated; some 
alchemists boasted of a *'magistery'V so perfect as to trans- 
form one hundred times its weight of mercury into gold; 
Roger Bacon claimed for it a multiplying power of one 
hundred thousand, Isaac Hollandus, one mOlioUi and the arti* 
ficial gold thus obtained was itself endowed with equal power* 
The life-prolonging properties claimed for the ^'Elixir'* were 
confirmed by the occasional appearance of persons boasting 
extraordinary age ; the adept Trautmansdorf reached the age 
of one hundred and forty-seven years, Uving the life of a hermit 
in the wilderness of St. Michael. Visitors to this secluded 
habitation were sometimes allowed to see and to handle the* 
precious elixir that had prolonged the old man*s rigor, and 
which he treasured in a golden box; it was about as large 
as a bean, of a garnet-red color and much heayier than gold, 
but its most notable property was its emission of light in 
the dark. 

Formulas for the artificial preparation of the Philosophers* 
stone abound in alchemical writings but without an exception 
they are clothed in such obscure language as to be incom- 
prehensible ; a single example will suffice. Richard Carpenter 
of Worcester in 1477 wrote thus : '*Take the clear light of 
Titan magnesia, and the bright red green which is the sulphur 
rivCf or Philosophers* gold ; join them with the water of Hght, 
let no vapor escape and keep the fire like the sunbeams in 
summer. In three hours you will see marvelous colors, black, 
white, red and citron ; let not your vessel be open until you 

have created the blessed stone.*' 

> 
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Secrec y was an important condition of success, secrecy 
as respects tlie ingredients and preparation of the "tincture," 
its usage and the very possession of it. Ityunctions to silence 
often occur, none are better expressed than the following: 

"Tmst not thj friend too much, wheresoerer tbon goe, 
For he that thow tmstett best tometTme maj be thy foe." 

Pater Sapientite* 

• 

Augustus* the Elector of Saxony, died in the month of 
February 1586, leaving a fortune of seventeen million thalers, 
sufficient evidence in Rudolph *s eyes of success in transmuta- 
tion. In the last years of his r^ign, Augustus had been much 
interested in the labors of one of his hired alchemists, Sebald 
Schwertser by name, who appeared at Dresden with a rare 
manuscript as his certificate of learning and an appeal for an 
opportunity of exhibiting his proficienc}\ On the fifth of May, 
1686, in presence of the Elector and a select company of his 
friends, three marks of quicksilver were converted into gold, 
a portion of which the Elector presented to the Countess 
Tf Hal^ch. The director of the treasury calculated that the 
tincture had transmuted 1024 times its weight of metal. 
Schwertzer, encouraged by this projection, proposed to manu- 
facture ten marks of gold daily, but f he death of Augustus 
interrupted the undertaking; the alchemist removed to Prague 
where he was cordially welcomed by Rudolph, who appointed 
him Director of the imperial mines at Joachimsthal and raised 
him to the rank of noble. 

During Doctor Dee's sojourn at the court of Rudolph, 
news arrived from Rome of a wonderiul feat accomplished by 
Leonhard Thumeisser, son of a Swiss goldsmith and a dis- 
ciple of Paracelsus. This arrant knave began his adventurous 
career in his youth by selling to a Jew dealing in silver and 
gold some gilded bars of lead, a speculation that led to the 
flight of the **confidence man'* from prosecution in the courts 
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of justice. He then ja urn e je d fhioqgh Bqglaiid Imd Fnuioe* 
HMOciatiQg wifh afchrmiwl duurlataas from whom lie learned 
the trieke of the profcmio n; retnmmg to Genanny ns a pro> 
fieient, he had the good Ibrtmie to Menre the confidence of the 
Afchdnke Feidinaadp who generouely defrayed hit expenecs 
of trard throughout the Orient in tmreh of the tecrets of 
Hermce. Thnmeiieer did not find the great magistery, trat 
acquired come knowledge of medicine wUeh he p r a c ti ced with 
immenee ancccm; he entered aho the aenrice <»f the Elector 
of Brandenbuigp hecomiflig directoir of the laboratoiy fo ondc d 
by the Elector'a wife. Kb medfcal p r a ct i ce gained lor him 
great wealth whieh ha eqnandered in Inznrioua firing; he 
became the moet popular phyekian in Berlin, the orade of 
the rich Imd the firi^id of the poor, to the great diepleaanre 
of the old established practitioners, w^ combined to expose 
his quackery so an cces sfu Py.thiit helcft the city in haste. 
Resuming a wandering' lifehe reached Kome where he was 
invited to dine with Cardinal Fernando di Medio, who after- 
wards became Archduke of Tuscany. At the dinner table he 
transmuted half an iron nail into gold, ddlgliting and as- 
tounding the distinguished company ; the process was simple, 
he wanned the nail, dipped it into an oily liquid, and on 
withdrawing it one half was found to be of gold. This prob- 
ably means he was provided with a nail made of gold 
cemented to iron, from which the solvent removed a black 
varnish and d iscl ose d the yellow metal. This bi-metallic nail 
was long preserved in the castle accompanied by a certificate 
signed by the Cardinal, and dated Rome, November 20th, 1586. 
Thumeisser afterwards died in poverty in a cloister, scarcely 
meeting with his deserts. 

The events taking place in the laooratories of the palace, 
the failures and successes of the residents of Gold Alley, as 
well as of the journeymen alchemists visiting Prague, were 



flUbdc known to the P m p cro r fhioqgh the Director of the 
imparinl labomtorMSiy Dr. ron Haydcy Imd bj the goeriping 
poet lanreatCt Ifardocbens de Ddle. The Italian fiiYorite, 
who was more snooenifiil at a jester than as a writer of 
rhjrmes, reported how Benedict TSpfer, commonlj known by 
his Latinised name ''Benedictus Figulos/* had made the im- 
portant diseoTeiy that goU could be made out of Jews. He 
had liMmd bj experiment that 24 Jews yielded by proper 
treatment one half ounce of gold, so that by repeating the 
pr oc es s daily with 100 Jews, making due allowance for holy- 
days^ 624 crances of gold could be made in twelve months t 
Doctor Ton Hayek gave his Majesty particulars of a crafty 
scheme played on the residents of Gold Alley by an unknown 
Arabian who madte a brief sojourn in Prague. He appeared 
nnannonnocd» coming direct from the Orient; after establish- 
ing himsdf in grand style on the Hradschin and making the 
acquaintance of the better sort of hermetic students, astrol- 
ogers Imd occultists, the goigeously apparelled and polished 
Arabian invited four and twenty of them to a sumptuous 
supper at his residence. When the feast and much wine had 
been consumed, the foreigner proposed making an experiment 
of the ''multiplication'' of gold in the laboratory adjoining 
his apartments ; this being agreed to, he suggested that each 
one present should contribute one hundred marks to. the enter- 
Xnise, a perfectly safe proceeding inasmuch as the process 
would increase the weight of metal ten-fold. Each one present ^ 
eagerly paid in his quota, some sending home for their purses, 
and the richer ones loaning to the poorer the sums necessary 
to equalise the shares ; the Arabian received the. golden coins, 
added his own contribution, and apparently put them into 
a large crucible, together with salt, aqua fortis^ copperas, 
eggshells, mercury, lead and dung. The crucible was then 
placed in a fiamace already glowing, and the whole company 
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1 watched it with iatene adtanait 4iid Mgli hopet* the 
' practical alchcmssts preMinlK the Arkbiaa to le^ them aieist 
in maintaining the fire. Suddenly a frig^htfnl exploMon ' took 
place tcattering liTe eoab and fiUtng the room with vile- 
smelling, snffocating gases that quickly drore most of the 
experimenters out of dooii. Great confasion ensuedt one or 
two men had been burned by coals, more had been nearly 
asphyxiated by the poisonous fumes, and those who were un» 
injured sought to rdieve the sufieriqgs of their firiends; lor a 
short time the experiment was fe igotten, as well as the 
Arabian who seemed to haTS disappeared. Finally lights were 
obtained and the- boldest of the company penetrated the 
laboratory still recking with noisome Tapors, only to dis* 
cover that the derer AraUaa had indeed fled, and had taken 
with him the twenty-four hundred marks; a broken crucible 
smothered in coals lay before the halCruiaed finmacr, and an 
open window leading to a side-alley showed the manner of 
his departure. Needless to say this wearer of a fts was never 
again seen in Prague. 

At the time when Sir Edward Kdky was in high favor 
at Rudolph's court, the Bmperor summoned from Vienna a 
Greek alchemist who called himsdf ''Count'' Marco Bragadino, 
but whose real name was Mamugna. He had made many 
* dupes in Italy by his skill in transmutation-tricks and in 
conjuring evil spirits, as wdi as in the Austrian capital where 
he created a great sensation. Settling in Gold AOey, he never 
went through the streets without being acccraipanted by two 
huge and fierce black mastiffi, which the common jwople re 
garded as his familiar spirits, "ffis Bxcdlency the Count/' 
as he liked to be called, met with no great success, however, 
because he was quite overshadowed by Kelley then in the 
zenith of his fame, and he soon left Prague for Munich where 
he swindled the Duke of Bayaria out of a laige sum. Being 



detected, however, he was arrested and condemned to death, 
and his execution was carried out in a peculiar way as a 
warning to all alchemical imposters : the Count was clothed 
in garments decorated with tinsel and hung on gallows 
covered with shining brass by the aid of a yellow rope. His 
two ferocious dogs were shot to death at the foot of the 
gibbet, and their bodies were thrown into the same grave as 
that which formed the resting-place of Bragadino. 

This took place in 1601, and six years later George 
Honauer, a youth of twenty-four years, who rejoiced in many 
high sounding titles, was caught in attempting to cheat the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, and executed in a similar manner. 

In midsummer, 1690, the citizens of Prague were startled 
by the ostentatious appearance of an adventurer known as 
Alessandro Scotta; he paraded the streets in a magnificent 
coach lined with red velvet, followed by three carriages full 
of retainers and servants, besides outriders and an armed 
body-guard; more than forty richly caparisoned horses were 
required for his suite. He rented a superbly furnished dwelling 
in Old Prague, and gave out that this opulence was a small 
matter to one possessing the Philosophers* stone. Noblemen 
and courtiers hastened to make his acquaintance, and he 
soon got an introduction to Rudolph who gave him the use 
of a chemical workshop. He met with little success, however, 
for two years later he was reduced to exhibitint; sleight of 
hand and common iugglery to a gaping crowd in the public 
streets of the city. His subsequent career in Coburg, where 
he duped the young wife of the Duke, and in Italy, the land 
of his birth, brought him no credit and less affluence. Scotta 
seems to have died a natural death, but many of the un- 
principled charlatans paid a terrible price for their treachery ; 
some, after suffering horrible tortures, committed suicide in 
a prison cell; Sebastian Siebenfreund, a contemporary of 
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Tharnduer, having mdiaeredy afaovni his akill in transmuta- 
tion before "lewd ietlowa of the baser ■ort," wai nrardered 
in a •hocliing manner and robbed of hu treasure; and Anna 
Maria Ziegler, whose sex did not save her, was executed in 
a horrible way by the cruel Duke Julius of Bnmawick-Lnne- 
bnrg, being roasted alive in an iron ann-chair. 
"Sccha Stock ttma mm UAtmj felgca, 
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Chapter VIII. 
THE MAN WITH A SILVER NOSE. 

"Then be his eye erected 

Into the night to far, 

And keen the course inspected 

Of erery twinkling star; 

The stars his fame transported 

Wide oTer sea and land ; 

And Kings his friendship courted. 

And sought his islet's strand." 

Heiberg. 
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^ORTLY after sunrise on a brilliantly clear day, a 
distinguished company of philosophers, noblemen 
and princes assembled upon the broad summit of 
a hill that formed the central point of the little , 
island of Huen o£f the coast of Denmark; it was the fifth of 
August, 1676, just two months before Rudolph II. ascended 
the throne of Germany after the death of his father Maximilian. 
The immediate surroundings of the Danish party were most 
picturesque; the island, six miles in circumference, was covered 
^th a bright green sward "as trim as any garden lawn,*' 
on which browsed horses, cattle and sheep; under cover of 
the woods sported deer, hares, rabbits and partridges in 
abundance, and the only other inhabitants of the sea-girt 
islet were the fortv souls who inhabited a hamlet on the 
'water's edge ; from the top of the hill which terminated in a 
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plain, Tiews were had of tlie coast of Zealand aiz nilca 
away, and of the brohen nudaland of Sweden only half that 
dittanee. 

The company had not been drawn to thte beanttlnl spot 
for the pnrpoM of hnttthigt nor lor the eq}oynient of the 
beautiet of nature, bat tol^ in the intemta of adenoe; th^ 
stood near the fenndationt of a great bnildiiv, only the 
ground plan of wUeh was Yisibley while nearlqr lackeys in 
rich ItTerict arranged a eubetantial bieakftat of which imeign 
wines formed an agreeable part. 

The principal personages in this group were Frederidt II. 
King of Denmaffc and Norway, then in the prime of fife, and 
the celebrated astronomer Tjrdio Brahe, together witii Charles 
Danse, the French Ambassador, and members of the Danish 
court interested in the adTanoement of science. The occasion 
was the laying of the comer-stone of the magnificent sli ' uctm ^ 
known as Uraniborg, or "City of the Heavens,** destined to 
become under TychoBrahe the centre of astronomical learning. 
Brahe was then just thirty years of age and had' already 
gained an enviable portion in the scientifie world; a natiTC 
of Knudsdorp, near Hdsingborg, he was sent by his unde 
and guardian to study philosophy and rhetoric at the Utti> 
vcrsity of Copenhagen with a view to entering the profession 
of law, but an event occurred on the 21st of August, 1560, 
after the young student had been sixteen months at College, 
which aroused in him an interest in astronomy that changed 
his whole career. This was the long predicted eclipse of the 
sun, a phenomenon believed at that time to exert direct 
influence on the destiny of nations and the fortunes of indi- 
viduals, and it is thought that Brahe was attracted to the 
study of celestial bodies by the claims of astrology quite as 
much as by the scientific aspects of astronomy. While duti- 
fully reading law all day with a preceptor, at night he sscretlx 
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observed the movements of the planets and stars, and studied 
mathematics with intense ardor. 

On the death of his uncle, Brahe inherited a fortune and 
found himself free to follow his cherished plans. While 
travelling in Germany an unhappy incident nearly cost him 
his life ; a quarrel with one of his own countrymen at Rostock 
led to an appeal to the sword ; they fought the duel in total 
darknessi and Brahe's antagonist cut off the whole front of his 
nose producing a horrid disfigurement which was only partly 
remedied by cementing to his face an imitation nose cleverly 
constructed of gold and silver ; youthful folly thus earned 
for him the soubriquet of **The Man with the Silver Nose.*' 

Two years later Tycho Brahe settled temporarily in Augs- 
burg where he secured the friendship and financial assistance 
of Paul Hainzel, burgomaster of the city and a devotee of 
astronomy ; they constructed a huge quadrant for the purpose 
of determining the altitude of celestial orbs, a sextant for 
measuring their distances, and other instruments superior to 
any then extant, with which many excellent observations 
were made. 

Returning to Denmark, Brahe established a new observa- 
tory at his uncle's castle and advanced greatly the knowledge 
of astronomers ; his reputation secured for him an invitation 
from the King to give a course of lectures on astronomy, 
which he accepted and he greatly interested his auditors by 
defending the superstitions of astrolog>\ He then visited 
aouthem Germany, Switzerland and Venice intending to select 
a permanent residence; on his way northward he passed 
through Ratisbon just in time to witness the brilliant cere- 
monies at the coronation of the Emperor Rudolph II, on 
November first, 1676. He made the acquaintance of the 
monarchy was invited to dine with him, and on that occasion 
cast his horoscope, finom a study of which he advised the 
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Emperor not to many as his tons would bring htm onl j mis- 
fortwif, a prophecy that was destined to be fidfilled. Had 
the astrologer been' tndy able to foresee his own destiny by 
observation of the stars, he would have known that his at- 
tendance at these festivities in honor of Kndolph formed the 
first link in a chain of events which was to terminate with 
his death at his ll^jesty*s court 

Soon after his return to Denmarkt Frederick II, appreci- 
ating the claims of science, summoned Brahe to Copenhagen 
and o&red to give him a grant for life of the Island of Hnen, 
and to construct and supply with astronomical instruments 
an observatofy on a scale of liberality previously unknown, 
also to furnish a residenoe for his fomily and his assistants. 
The next twenty-one years of Brahe's life were passed in the 
study of the heavenly bodies at the superbly equipped and 
palatial Uraniborg;- his patron, King Frederick, gave him a 
pension and productive property, which he did not use selfish* 
ly, for he entertained with great hospitality the visitors who 
sought to greet the first astronomer of the age, and he edu- 
cated and supported numbers of young men under his own 
roof, training them to observe, to think and to reason. At 
Uraniborg his skill and assiduity as an observer, his vast 
collection of notes on the planets and his improvements o< the 
lunar theoiy, won for him a position unsurpassed by any 
astronomer of ancient or of modem times. 

The Danish poet Peter Andreas Heiberg has pictured in 
verse the Uraniborg observatory:— 

''A gate in the wall eastward 
Showed like a mighty mouth; 
There wae another westward. 
And epiret etood north and aouth. 
The castle dome, high rearing 
Itsdl^ a spirelet hore. 
Where stood, *for the wind Tseriag^ 
A Pegasns, gilt o'er/' 
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"Towera wbich tlM Mght astoiindcd 
In ttofth and south were placed, 
Upon Btronic pillars founded. 
And both with galleries graced. 
And there thej caught attention 
Of all who thither strolled. 
Quadrants of large dimensions 
And spheres in flames that rolled. 
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Unhappily Brahe's generous patron, King Frederick^ died 
in 1588 and was succeeded by his son Christian IV, a bo}*- 
of eleven years of age ; the Danish courtiers, jealous of Brahe*s 
pension and privileges, gradually undermined his position in 
the kingdom, poisoning the mind of the youthful sovereign 
against the scientific establishment at Huen and its Director. 
Brahe was deprived of his pension and his estate, and after 
sufiering many indignities at the hands of the influential 
noblemen surrounding the infant King, he resolved to forsake 
his ungrateful native land. Accordingly in 1697 he removed 
his instruments, library and chemical apparatus from Huen 
and put them on board a ship hired for the purpose; then, 
with his wife, five children, servants, several assistants and 
pupils, including his future son-in-law Tengnagel and the 
mathematician Longomontanus, he set sail from Copenhagen 
and landed at Rostock, the scene of his early folly that had 
resulted in a silver nose. 

Being thus cast adrift with limited resources and expensive 
responsibilities, he found need of a wealthy patron and sought 
the favor of the Emperor Rudolph whose scientific court was 
the admiration of all Europe. Knowing of Rudolph's fondness 
for machines and for chemical experiments, Brahe dedicated 
to him his newly completed work on the mechanics of as- 
tronomy, and added to it an account of his labors in chem- 
istry ; the date of the dedication is Januaxy 1508, but the book 
was first published four years later.* Accompanying this 
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aaattteript wu A copj of Idi catalogM of 1(XX> Stan. Unm 
pitHrfi of hit attainaMBti fai wieBce HmK luurd^ motmuy^ 
howereTi to aecwc flw goodwiU of fhe Ocrmaii inonaidi who 
had long watehad fha eancr of fhe Daakh aatsooomer. 
Corodnetiia and Dr. tou Hajtk had eomaponded with lycfao 
Bfahty and fha lattef hiftMniOBd fha Vioa-Chanodkir Cmtiaa 
in hiafiiTor; an inTifalion fo fha Hradadiin waa cstcndad fo 
Bfaha bjr fha Boipanvi fhiouigh Ua pfimfa aocrcfaxy BaanHU 
tinSy proiniaing fha Dana cvafjr ftcilitjr lOir pcoatcnlxng Ua 
astronomical atndkii aa wdl aa a itipoid and aiaaidaicafiMr 
hia laniily. 

Rndolph*a inTitatkm waa fhe mon aocdial ooi aaeonnt 
of Brahe'a repntatioii aa an aatndoser and of hb piadiketion 
for alchcniical pmaui taf wUdi ^* tff f ^ and pnctioca wcra not 
ioGOoaiatieDt at that period with learaiqg. The aatrologkal 
atudiea of the illttatrioisa Dane kd htm to attrilmte the great 
plague that deraatafed Burope in 1666 to the ooqjmiction 
of Jupiter and Saturn in August tiiree years before; he pro* 
phesied that a lady of high rank would be killed by a homed 
beasti and one year later a Countcas was murdered by her 
jealous husband ; and when he cakrulatcd that Frederick n 
of Denmark would die in the year 1698, and his Miyesty 
actuaUy passed away in 1688| Brahe aaid that the demise 
occurred simply because ''death was too jMerious.*' This 
astrological gammon did not prerent Brahe from holdii^g a 
pious belief in an OTer-ruling Divine Providence. 

T3rcho Brahe was also a practical alchemist working with 
crucibles, athanors and alembics at what he called "terrestrial 
astronomy/* the planets and the metals being closely allied, 
as indeed their present names show. During his brief residence 
at his uncle*s castle of Herritsvold he fitted up a laboratory 
and conducted experiments on gold and silver, satellites of 
the earth that promised pecuniary rewards. And afterwards 
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At Unuitbofg A laboratoiy was coiistnicted in the cfypt 
beneath the boildiiig, in which no kts than sixteen furnaces 
were disposed lor erery degree of heat desired. He never 
published the results of his researches in akhemji giving as- 
a reason one frequently alleged by others ; '*on consideration/' 
he wrotCt ''and by the advice of most iMmed men I thought 
it improper to unfold the secrets of the art to the vulgar, 
since ftw persons are capable of using its mjrsteries to ad* 
Tantage.** 

As most physicians were astrologersi astronomers also 
practioed medichie; Copernicus had done so, and it is not 
strange to find that Brahe had invented an Elixir which was 
widdy sold as a remedy against the epidemics then ravaging 
Germany. The Bmperor Rudolph having heard of this precious 
panacea sought of Brahe the secret of its preparatioui where- 
upon the latter addressed a long letter to his Majesty com* 
municating the formulai and begging him to keep the secret 
and to reserve to himself the curative power. The prescrip* 
tion called for Venetian treacle, which was subjected to several 
chemical operations, and to which was added either tincture 
of corals, or of sai>phires, or of hyacinths, or a solution of 
pearls, or best of all a solution of potable gold ; but to make 
the nostrum of universal application for all diseases that 
could be cured by perspiration^ it was necessary to combine 
it with a preparation of antimony. 

In 1699 soldiers and refugees from the seat of the Turkish 
war on the borders of Hungary, brought back to Bohemia 
the seeds of the dreaded plague, and soon the city on the 
Moldau was a victim of this frightful epidemic ; Rudolph, who 
always had a superstitious fear of death, fled with a small 
part of his court to Pilsen where he remained more than 
nine months. Tycho Brahe, on his way to Prague, received 
alarmtog reports' of the mortality in Bohemia and lingered in 
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impoverished family, who left Bohemia noder TC17 difierent 
circnmstances fiK>m thoae attending their entrance. At the 
capture of Prague by the Elector Palatine, eighteen yeani 
after the death of Tycho Brabe, the astronomical apparatus 
was in part destroyed and in part carried off or devoted to 
other uses. 

Among the relics of Brabe long treasured with utmost 
care was one of his sUvcr notes; one of them, I say, becansc 
an accident obliged him to provide levcral for emergencies. 
Waking one morning from a sound sleep he found to his con- 
sternation that his only silver nose, which he had laid on a 
table at his bedside, has been broken to pieces by one of his 
pet dogs whose nnconsdotti play caused his master much 
annoyance. After this catastrophe he had a little provision 
of noses manufiactnred, fourteen in number, which he used 
interchangeably as one does a handkerchief. A Bohemian 
historian relates, more in' jest than in earnest perhaps, how 
Brahe bequeathed one of his silver noses to his Mf^esty 
Christian IV, King of Denmark, who gave it to his favorite 
Christine Munk, from whom after many wanderings it passed 
into the possession of Voltaire, who took it to Potsdam for 
the pleasure of Frederick the Great ; but after Voltaire's death 
it was secured for the museum of art at Vienna, where it was 
treasured with great care, even as Galileo's finger was pre- 
served in alcohol at Florence. 





Chapter IX. 

ASTQONOMICAL WISDOM AND ASTROLOGICAL 

FOLLY. 

"Into death*B hidden honr jc raortalt are prjring, 
SearchiQg what is the way ye shall come to your end. 
To interpret the teachiQg of planets je*re trying, 
star is man's enemy, which is his firiend.** 



I.- •-- — .[jN THE same year in which Rudolph ascended the 
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throne of Germany, a poor little five-year old boy 
^l living with his grandparents in Wurtemberg, was 
^ attacked with small-pox ; his father was with the 



army in the Netherlands, his mother had followed her hus- 
band into the field, and the boy was nursed through the 
horrid disease to convalescence by his grandparents. After 
recovering his strength a year later, John was sent to school, 
but the poverty of his father, who had returned from the 
war, obliged him to leave the school in two years time in 
order to do the work of a servant at home. While so engaged 
he prepared himself for the University and in spite of a frail 
body, weakened by serious illnesses, and notwithstanding 
pinching poverty and family dissensions, John Kepler com- 
pleted his studies at. Tubingen. At the University he dis* 
tinguished himself by an essay in favor of the Copemican 
system, which led to an invitation to take the chair of astrono- 
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my at Gratx, and alfhongh he liad no strong predilection for 
this science he applied himself industriously to its study, and 
his genius was soon manifested by brilliant discoveries and 
ingenious speculations. Galileo and Tjrcho Brahe both praised 
his *'Cosmographical Dissertations** published in 1596. 

In the following year he married Barbara MOner, who 
was a widow for the second time at the age of twenty-three, 
and to whom he had been attached for five years, but whose 
parents had opposed her marriage. She brought him less 
dowry than he had expected and his salary at Grats was 
very small ; moreover disputes with his wife's relations, and 
attacks made by the Catholics on Protestants, to which i>art)r 
Kepler avowed adherence, made his position untenable and 
he withdrew into Hungary. A year later Kepler returned to 
his professorship, but he failed to secure the peace he loved, 
and anxious to consult the eminent astronomer at the court 
of Rudolph II., he accepted the invitation to Benatek, where 
we first encountered him.' During his visit to Brahe arrange- 
ments to secure him a salaried position at the court failed, 
but when he returned in 1601 the Emperor appointed him 
imperial mathematician and assistant in the observatory. 

Brahe and Kepler then imdertook to compute a new set 
of astronomical tables to be called the '^Rudolphine Tables" 
in honor of their liberal patron; after the death of Brahe, 
Kepler succeeded him as chief mathematician and was pro* 
mised a good salary, but the depleted imperial treasury pre- 
vented prompt payments; during the nine years that Kepler 
remained at the court he struggled with the miseries of 
poverty, and finally after passing through a severe illness, 
losing his favorite son by small-pox and his wife by typhus 
fever, his cup of sorrow overflowed. The death of Rudolph 
in 1612 did not sever Kepler's connection with the court, for 
Matthias, who succeeded his brother, reappointed him imperial 
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aafhanatkbrn, allowiiig him at the mubc time to accept the 
prafeMonUp of mathenrntiei at Liiuk, 

Perhaps the gieatcrt eerrioe tendered to ecienoe by the 
Bmperor Badolph was bringing abont the association of the 
two astfooomeri lyeho Brahe and John Kepler; thcjr were 
udihe in disposttioa and mental gifts, yet their cooperation 
proved most frnitfid. Brahe had dnng to the Ptolemaic 
astronooqr timt made the earth the centre of the celestial 
imi fe i s cp but Kepler early accepted the theoiy of Copemicns 
that idaced the snn in the centre; Brahe had gathered an 
i mm en s e nnmber of carefiily systematic obsenrations with a 
Tiew to OTcrthrowing the Copemican systemi and Keplef 
ttssd thess Tecy fiacts to establish it. 

While in the senrice of Rndolph, Kepler wrote some of his 
most Talnable works; in the treatise on **Optrics and Di-* 
optrics*' (1604) he explained the physics of the eye and the 
action of knees; in his ''New Astronomy'' (1609) he deter* 
mined the dliptical orbit of the planets^ since called Kepler's 
First Law; in the same year he announced his discovery of 
the rate at which the planets move (Kepler's Second Law); 
bnt the third law, on the relation between the distances of 
the planets from the sun and their periods of reroltttion about 
it, was not promulgated until 1618, after the death of 
Rudolph. These three laws have remained unchallenged as 
absolute scientific truths and form the foundation of the 
modem system of astronomy. The telescope, in the hands 
of Galileo was marking a new era in astronomy, and Kepler 
greatly improved it by inserting two convex lenses which 
yielded a much larger field of view. The Rudolphine Tables 
were not published until 1628, at the expense of Ferdinand, 
inrho succeeded Matthias after his brief reign of seven years. 

Pecuniary embarrassments obliged Kepler to cast nativi- 
for his firieads, but his heart was never in the business 
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offertimcktfBing} wlim aot feuM of ^^riiig o&om 1m dac&ned 
to cQcotaroge thk ddmion.^ laUi Trinripfci of Astralogj^ 
(1802), he nikd mgtamt fhe Tiudlar and worthhwaen of 
astrok^ as ofdinaxfltjT p wct i ced teid be denied fhe fafhyncr 
of the Stan and pbuiela over natknn and indiTidnahu The 
appeuanoe of a hrOBant oomet in 1807 (nioe known aa 
Halkj's comet) great^ alanned the dtiaene of Flragae and 
thtew the crednkraa eonit of Bndolphfaito consternation; the 
Bmperor sent for his astranomeri snd ftoni the balcony of the 
BdTcdere thcj studied the celestial wonder with the aid of a 
powerful telesoopsi while the man of science and fidth com* 
mwikated to the man of sapemtitioas Ibam his own bdief 
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his M^jcs^ that the comet waa not called into eristmfe lor 
the weal or the woe of the Oerman Bmperor, and he Te> 
minded him that the same comet had been seen in the year 
44 B. C, on the occasion of the funeral procession of Jnlins 
Caesar, had appeared at regular intervals of 76. years since 
* without witnessing the burial of a new Caesar, and it would 
again appear in 1880. In passii^ through its path of many 
millions of miks on strictly mathematical lines it did so un-» 
concerned about the fitte of any individual on the insiignificant 
earth, or of the human race, and Kepler urged Rudolph to 
lay aside senseless fears. '*Bach of the myriad stars,'* he added, 
*'is a shining witness of the incontcstible truth that €wtry 
thing in nature is in motion, p ro g re ss is life, rest is death/* 
Kepler regarded as absurd the sentiments soon to be expremed 
in vivid language by the ^'divine William** : 

''Mctcora fright the fixed ttan of heaven; 
The pale-fee'd moon looks hloodj on the earth. 
And lean looked prophets whisper 'fearfiil chaqge: 
These s^gns Ibfe-ran the death or iail of kings.'' 

Although Kepler rqected the crude views of his contempo- 
raries, he admitted his bdief in a modified form of astrology; 
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1m concehrcd that certain harmonious configurations of suit- 
abk planets haTe the power of exciting the minds of men to 
certain general actions or impulses^ so that the only effect 
of these configurations is to operate along with the vital soul 
in producing results which would not otherwise have taken 
ptaoe. Kepler r^arded his own seal for study as a result of 
his birth under a triple configuration (Brewster). Though 
holding these i^otions he felt obliged to apologise in his writ* 
ings for the drawing of horoscopes, saying:— **Ye overwise 
philosophers, ye censure this daughter of astronomy beyond 
her deserts ; know ye that she must support her mother by 
her charms. The scanty reward of an astronomer would not 
proTide him with bread, if men did not entertain hopes of 
reading tiie future in the heavens/* To support. his growing 
fiunily he published what he called ''a vile prophesying alma- 
nac, which is scarody more respectable than beggarjs** and 
when he sent a copy of his Epbemerides to Professor Gerlach 
he wrote they were nothing but worthless conjectures. 

"TliQU damned mock-art, and thott brainsick tale 
Of old attrologie." • • . 

''Some doting gossip 'mongst the Chaldee wives 
Did to the credulous world thee first derive ; 
. And superstition nurs*d thee ever since, 
And publish*t in profounder arts pretence ; 
That now who paires his nails, or libs his swine. 
But he must first take counsell of the signe.'* 

Ha//, Virgidtmarium, 

Although gifted with extraordinary ability in mathemati- 
cal deductions, Kepler indulged in singular vagaries as to the 
tides; in his ''System of Harmonics" (1619) he claims that 
the earth is an enormous living animal, and that the tides 
are waves produced by the animal spouting out water through 
its gills; and the effects of the sun and moon on the tides 
result from the alternate sleep and waking of the terrene 
monster. This bissare conception was allied to the philosophy 
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of the macrocosm and the microcoim, found among the Greeks 
as early as the fourth century and current in Rudolph's reign. 
It taught that the physical universe, or macrocosm, is an 
organised being endowed with a soul and analogous to man 
the microcosm, and that an intimate correlation exists be- 
tween them, the former controlling the destiny of the latter 
and the latter having power over the fundamental laws of the 
former. This view of man as the physical and spiritual epi- 
tome of the universe was well set forth in the **Epistle of Isis 
to her son Horns,** a writing on the **sacred art** of obscure 
origin:— ''Hermes calls man the microcosm because the man 
or the small world contains all that which is included in the 
macrocosm or great world ; thus the macrocosm has small 
and large animals both terrestrial and aquatic, man on the 
other hand has fleas and lice, these are the terrestrial animals, 
also intestinal worms which are the aquatical animals. The 
macrocosm has rivers, springs and seas; man has internal 
organs, intestines, veins and -channels. The macrocosm has 
aerial animals ; man has gnats and other winged insects. The 
macrocosm has volatile spirits such as winds, thunders and 
lightnings; man has internal gases and pordas of diseases. 
The macrocosm has two luminaries, the sun and moon ; man 
has also two luminaries, the right eye representing the sun, 
and the left eye the moon. The macrocosm has mountains 
and hills, man has a head and ears. The macrocosm has 
twelve signs of the sodiac, man has them also from the lobe 
of the ear to the feet which are called the fishes.'* 

These singular and meaningless analogies were accepted 
b}** all learned men in the sixteenth century; Paracelsus 
founded on them a special science, which he called Astronomia^ 
teaching that man is a microcosm in comparison with the 
earth and a macrocosm as compared with an atom of matter. 
The noted English physician Robert Fludd, *'who was not 
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whoUy n quack/* wrote at length on the macrocosm and 
mi e r o€o em » and it entered into the philosopUee of the mystics 
Jacob Boehme and Bmmaanel Swedenborg. 

Alkiskm is made in the last paragraph of the quotation 
ftom the ""Bpistle of bis'* to the twdye signs of the lodiac 
and thdr supposed influence on the anatomy of man ; thb 
too is a Terjr ancient feature of astrology and played an im- 
portant r61e in the practice of Rudolph's fortune-tellers. Ite 
foundations were laid by Chaldean astronomers, Hebrew 
sages and Greek philosophers ; Christian mystics adopted it 
and mediaeral astrologers magnified it so that it became a 
persistent popular superstition. The first step in the evolution 
of tUs co n cep ti on was taken more than four thousand years 
ago, when the star-gasers of Babylon obsenred the circular 
wofam through which the sun appears to pass in the course 
of a year, and divided it into twelve constellations, creating 
what is known as the sodiac. To these twelve divisions 
symbols were given some of which are said to be Babylonian 
ideographs of the months. The astronomers of Egypt adopted 
tins system and their lively imaginations peopled the constel- 
lations with genii; thus arose a symbolism in which each 
group of stars is likened to a given animal or human char- 
acter. The twelve constellations and their anatomical associ- 
ations are quaintiy set forth in the following lines : 



Tlw Head and Pace the Prinoelx Rmm doth rule, 

The Neck and Throat falls to the sullen Ball, 

The lord/ Twiaa guide Shoulder, Arm and Head, 

The slow pac*d Crmb doth Breast and Spleen sommsnd. 

The Lha bold gOTcms the Heart of Man. 

The modest Aimid doth on the Bowels scan. 

The Reins and Loins are in the Bmllance tfy*d. 

The Scorpha the Secret Parts doth guide. 

The Sbootmg Hone lays daim to both the Thighs; 

The Knees npoa the Headstrong Goat relies. 

The Waterauui, he both the Legs doth doim. 

The Phkt9 rule the Peet and meet the JCmm again. 

Moore*s Vox SulUurum^ 172L 






The pictorial gquwc rt a t hm of the infliiaiee of the lodiac 
on Iranuui aaatoiiiji wdUmowii to creiy vMder of modem 
ptttciit mediciiie fllitifli*^^^ was fiunilier to the oetralofleni 
•ad oeeoltiete of the HredecMn, hatiqg i^pcefed as taa^mM 
1406 la the fiuaooe eaqrdopedlA '^Maigarita FMoeopMca^ 
of Qttgor Reiich i tad behalf fcmacnt^y co p i e d lato woifai on . 
aiedical cetioloffT. aad iato elinaaefft 

Jait two yean befim the death of the Bmperor Rvdolph, 
UraKam ShakeepcaM waa writiiig the plaj of Coriolaaai; ia 
this he alladet to the pietave of a node aiaa aar r oua ded hy 
signs of the lodtac. Meaeains saja to Sadatas: '^If joa aec 
this m the aiap of a^ microc o sa i, follow it that I aatkaowa 
well eaongh too?'* 

Tjrcho Bfmhe waa of a siagnlai^ sapetstidoas aatare, 
prodociag timidity; if on Icatiqg hfa hoase he aiet an old 
womaa he was aocastomed to fetara hoaie at oooe, regarding 
the enconnter as an evil omea; if he met a hare ia the fidda 
he thouglit it a dangeroas siga ; aiore anlacky still were swine, 
and on meeting them he ased to spit, ia the same way as did 
many superstitions Jews, to ward off eril iaflnences. An in- 
irerted slipper, salt spilled at table, or three lighted candles 
on one table, caased him great amdety, while to sit down 
thirteen at a meal was simply temjiting Proyidence. He ased 
to relate to those willing to listen, and this embraced every 
one, that if a twig was broken fix>m a cherry-tree on Saint 
Barbara's day and watered daily, it wonld bear blossoms on 
the succeeding Christmas ; to be lucky in gambling as well 
as in love he carried part of a hangman's halter, and a laphi 
alectorius^ a stone about the site of a bean sometimes found 
in the stomach of a fowl. 

''For worthlcM msttm ■ome are wondroiw Mid, 
Whome if I caU not raine I must terme mad. 
If that their nosca bleed MHiie certain drops, 
And then again vpon the soddaine stops, 
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Or» if the babbling foule we caQ a jay* 

A tquiirely or a hare, but croMe their way. 

Or, if the salt iall towards them at table, 

Or if any such like superstitious bable; 

Their mirth is spoiled, because they hold it true 

That some misrhancc must the r e up o n ensue." 

Acoording to the Danish astronomer, two and thirty daya 
in every year were particularly tinlackyt these were:-^ 

January 1, 2, 4, 6, 11, 12, 21. 

Pebntaiy 11, 17, 18. 

Manrh 1, 14, 16. 

April 10, 17, 18. 

May 17, 18. 

June 6. 

July 17, 21. 

August 20, 21. 

September 10, 18. 

October 6. 

November 6, 18. 

December 6, 11, 18. 
A child bom on either of these days would certainly die 
in infancy; a man taken sick on these days would seldom 
recover; a man married on these days would experience 
poverty and misery ; whosoever moves from one house to an- 
other, or changes his service, or travels from one country* 
into another on any of these days will have trouble ; to buy 
or to sell, to begin any new enterprise on these days is very 
unlucky, and he who goes to court will lose the judgment. 
To these 32 unlucky days must be added the 62 Fridays^ 
making 84 black and 281 white days in each year. 

"Beside they give attention to blinde astronomers, 
About th* aspects in every howre of sundrie shining stars ; 
And underneath what planet every man is bom and bred, 
What good or erill fortune doth hang over every hed." 

Nmogtorgu9, 
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lyeho Bfmbe k Mid to have ahmdoiicd bdief ia jodidal 
Mtrologjr in the later ynn of liis fife, jirUle the Tom^gcr 
philoeopher Kepkr died in the position of profcuional aetrriU 
oger to the wealthy taid powerfid General Wa]lenitan» IMke 
of Meeklenbmif, at hb reridcnee ia Sikria (1689)J 

Rtftdolph was ytrj wdl acqnaiated with the owdinak arte 
and load of eoUectiag carkmtieB of nedianieai, sadiaeanto- 
mete^ peenUar ylwfcti and aord iaetnunente for mc murine 
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and of derieee foir fiMilitatiqf the traaiportatioa of perMioa 
and goods; some of tiwse wire made by the e e kb r a to d ma» 
chanfe Chrbtopher 8cWmkr of A^ftboig, <me of whose 
qnadrante ie n<»w prmcf T c d at Oxford. The Emperor had a 
coUeetion of modde that woold iatermt taid aaraee a modem 
Patent Oflke examiner; amoog them were two odome te r s of 
annsnal construction that not only indicated the distance 
traTdled bnt recorded it on paper. One of these is said to 
have been ioYcnted by the Emperor himsdf; they are deecribcd 
by De Boot in his ''Gemmarmn et Lapidnm Historia»'* and 
one of them is figured by Athanasius Kircher in his ''Magnes^ 
sire dc Arte Magnetica/* 1643. 

Rudolph was always on the lookout for noTd iuTcntions 
that he thought could be turned to practical uses, and when 
he learned that the problem of perpetual motion had been 
solved by a Hollander named Comdius Drebbdy of ADunar, 
he conceived that a machine endowed with sdf-produdng' 
energy might be useful in the imperial quarries and mines. 
Although Kepler and others tried to convince his ^dEajcsty 
of the absurdity of perpetual motion, Rudolph invited Drebbd 
to vbit Prague. 

Drebbel was a skilled mechanic and an experimenter in 
optics ; in a letter addressed to James I. of England, written 
during his sojourn in London, he boasted of having'determined 
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the secrtts of the movements of the heavens, of the stars, of 
the planets and of the waters. ''I have discovered/' he wrote, 
**why the earth floats in the air, why the waters make a 
cirde around the earth, and why all things except fire tend 
towards the centre of the earth ; I have discovered the causes 
of thunder, lightning, rain, wind and the tides/' And he 
offered to show the King proof of his discovery of **Primi 
mobiUsf* in the shape of a ball that revolved every twenty* 
four hours, and would continue to do so for a thousand years ; 
and he referred to other instruments ''made with weights, 
springs, running waters, wind and fire that would move per- 
petually, without expense, and furnish much power.*' It was 
a report of this letter that aroused the interest of Rudolph. 

Diebbel has also been credited with the invention of the 
thermometer, but this is a mistake based upon faulty inter- 
pretation of a simple experiment described by him in a treatise 
on the ''Elements," published in Dutch in 1608. This ex- 
periment was the heating of an empty retort, the neck of 
which was plunged under water, and observing the bubbles 
rising due to the expansion of the air within the heated vessel ; 
he did not even use the phenomenon as a thermoscope. Drebbel,* 
however, is said to have discovered the beautiful carmine- 
lake formed by the action of tin-salts on cochineal. 

After Drebbel's arrival in Prague, Rudolph soon found 
that the perpctuum mobile was useless, though he did not 
believe it fallacious, and in one of his ill-tempered moods he 
ordered the imprisonment of the unlucky inventor. From his 
dungeon Drebbel wrote a pleading letter to the Emperor 
begging for freedom and promising to show him a remark- 
able musical instrument described in these words : 

"As soon as the sun shines the curtains hanging before 
the Clavicymbal will be withdrawn automatically and the 
sweetest of music will be heard ; when the sun sets or goes 



^hind a cloud, the curtain will doae of thenudTc*. At the 
same time a fountain will spring up in two Btreams, and when 
the cnn shines more than one hundred streams. Neptnne, 
with sea-goddesses, and tritons, will emoge from a cavem 
and wash in the fountain ; and when the sun ceases to shine 
they will return to thdr concealment. Phoebus will come tntt 
of the clondi and scat himself in a chariot drawn by four 
horses who win advance by the aid of their wings." 

Other extraordinary phenomena were pnmuscd and so 
aroused the curiosi^ of tiie Emperor that he rdcased Drebbd 
from prison; the Holtaader cootiKMd to icridc in Bohwaia 
long after Rudolph's death. 





Chapter X. 
RUDOLPH'S PHYSICIANS. 
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With us was a doctoor of phjrsike ; 
In al the world was ther non hjm Ijk 
To speke of phjsak and of surgery^ 
For he was grounded in astronomie. 
He kept his pacient a fid grct del 
In hourys by his magyk naturel; 
Wcl couth he fortunen the ascendant 
Of his ymagys for his pacient." . 

C/t«ucer. 
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PHYSICIANS attached to Rudolph's court, had 
great influence over the h3rpochondriacal Emperor ; 
several of them were eminent botanists and some 
were astrologers and alchemists who were ad- 
xnitted to especial intimacy with their royal patient. 

When Rudolph succeeded his father Maximilian he in- 
herited, as it were, the physicians of the dead Emperor, and 
when he took up his residence in Prague they followed the 
court. One of them, Pietro Andrea Matthioli, a Siennese by 
birth, was skilled in botany and renowned for his commentary 
on Dioscorides' work on materia medica, a book that passed 
through many editions and was translated into several 
languages; Matthioli died, however, within a year and was 
succeeded by Adam Huber von Riesenbach. Another of 
Maximilian's physicians, Dr. Johann Crato von Kraftheim, 
had an interesting history ; he began his literary career as a 
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theological student at Wittenberg, where he became a pupil 
and friend of the reformer Martin Luther as well as of 
Mdanchthon. He then dropped theology in fiavor of medicine 
and studied the latter at Verona and Padua; becoming 
eminent in his profession he received the appointment of 
private physician to the Emperor Ferdinand I.9 and though 
a staunch Protestant served three successive Roman Catholic 
rulers of Germany. After the short reign of Ferdinand, 
Kraftheim continued with Maximilian» and on the death of 
the latter he was retained by Rudolph whpm he served ten 
years. He died in 1687 at the age of sixty-seven. 

Rambert Dodoens, sometimes called the *'Theophrastus of 
the Netherlands'*, was very eminent in ancient literature, 
mathematics and astronomy, but his favorite study was 
botany. He had been one of the physicians at the Viennese 
court for four years, but shortly after his arrival in Prague 
he had a violent quarrel with his colleague Dr. von Kraft-' 
heim, and became so disgusted with court life that he with- 
drew from Rudolph's service and returned to his native land, 
where he became Professor of Medicine at the Univen^ity of 
Ley den. 

Three other physicians were conspicuous at the imperial 
court : Dr. von Hayek, whose acquaintance has already been 
made, Dr. Christopher Guarinonius and Dr. Michael Maier. 
Guarinonius was a Veronese by birth and in his youth filled 
the post of physician to the Duke of Urbino ; at Rudolph's 
court he was Imperial Councillor as well as personal phy- 
sician and received a high salary. The Doctor was an ardent 
student of occult philosophy as embodied in the teachings of 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa, of whom many supernatural tales 
are told ; Agrippa had died sixty years before but his writings 
were held in high estimation. In his medical practice Guari- 
nonius was a zealous disciple of Paracelsus, and he had a 
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great reputation for elixirB and panaceas that he administered 
with impressive magical ceremonies under favorable aspects 
of the heavenly bodies. Never suffering from ill health himself 
he ascribed his vigor to the amulets and powders of sym- 
pathy that he wore on his body at the waxing and waning 
moon, the only remedies, by the way, he was ever known to 
prescribe gratis. He had the good fortune to be entirely 
exempt from headache while his colleague Dr. Maier was 
frequently tortured by this affliction; this circumstance led 
Guarinonius to speak boastingly, whereupon Maier jocosely 
remarked that headache only attacked persons who were not 
quite without brains, a cheap witticism that the proud Doctor 
never forgave. 

Dr. Michael Maier was a younger man and much better 
educated ; he held the office of private secretary to Rudolph, 
OS well as phsrsician, and rejoiced in the titles Doctor of 
Medicine, Doctor of Philosophy, Imperial Palatine Count and 
Knight of the Holy Roman Empire ; he was a philosopher of 
the Rosicrucian stamp although that mystical fraternity had 
not yet disturbed the scientific and literary world by its 
extraordinary assumptions and claims ; he was also a master 
in theosophy and attempted to give a hermetic interpretation 
to the mythologies of ancient Greece and Rome. Maier was 
especially intimate with the Emperor and remained in his 
service until the death of his Mcyesty; later in life he 
published a series of incomprehensible theosophical books, 
now highly valued by bibliophiles for their singular engravings 
and rarity. 

Of similar intellectual bias was Dr. Oswald Croll, of 
Hesse, who held the post of phsrsician in ordinary to 
Christian, Prince of Anhalt, before he joined the corps 
attached to the palace on the Hradschin. He too was a dis-. 
ciple of Paracelsus and adopted his views on astral virtues^ 
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signatures, physiognomy, chiromanc}^ gnomes, sylphs and 
paraUcls of celestial and terrestrial bodies, all of which in* 
flnenced his medical practice ; yet Croll described many chemi- 
cal substances and reactions with comparative accuracy and 
showed admirable knowledge of human nature when he 
wrote: ''It is the principal part of a physician that would 
cure the sick first to comfort the heart and afterwards to 
assault the disease'*. 

Anselm Boethius- de Boodt, of Bruges in Flanders, the 
favorite physician of Rudolph in his later years, was especially 
esteemed on account of his great learning in gems and pre- 
cious stones; his "History of Gems and Stones,*' published in 
1609, is still recognized as an important treatise and very 
creditable for the time. Boethius had another claim to 
Rudolph's appreciation being an advocate of the verity of 
transmutation, a belief acquired in the following manner: 
when still a young student of medicine he accidently found 
among his father's books an antique manuscript entitled 
"Cymbalum aureum," written on parchment and covered 
with two half-broken, thick boards ; wishing to re-cover the 
book he removed the boards and discovered in one a cavity 
containing a small piece of paper folded tight ; on examining 
this he perceived a few grains of a red powder and some 
hieroglyphical words on the inner surface of the paper. By 
hard study the young man 'deciphered the writing and found 
that it explained the process of using the powder in trans- 
mutation; he made an experiment on mercury heated in a 
crucible and the red powder changed the metal in one quarter 
of an hour into fine gold. Unfortunately he used the whole 
amount of the powder at one operation, but this experience 
served to convince him of the verity of alchemy. 

Although Boethius de Boodt was really learned in pre- 
cious stones, crystals, corals and shells, he shared the super- 
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stition of the day respecting their value at remedies in disease ; 
he regarded the sapphire as efficacious in ague, gout and 
nose-bleedingi the topaz as a cure for lunacy, the cornelian 
as mitigating the ''heat of the mind and qualifying malice,'* 
and doubtless prescribed many a dose of lapis lazuli for the 
melancholia to which Rudolph was subject. Pieces of blood- 
red jasper were highly prized for their power of stopping 
hemorrhages, and Boethius relates how he cured a maid in 
Prague of a hemorrhage of six years standing (for which she 
had often been bled), by merely hanging a jasper around her 
neck. If she neglected to wear the stone the hemorrhage 
would retunii and this continued to be the case for many 
months until the disease eventually left her. 

Dr. Christopher Guarinonius died in September 1601, and 
Gottfried Steegius, the physician of Bishop Julius of Wiirz- 
burg, was invited to the imperial court ; he was distinguished 
for being one of the first to write in praise of the mineral 
waters of Kissingen ; Rudolph became much attached to him 
and had his portrait engraved on copper by the court artist 
Gilles Sadeler. 

The physicians connected with the court received large 
salaries at a time when the profession was but poorly re- 
compensed; dressed in their long, velvet-trimmed, silken 
doctor's robes, and in fur pelisses, they commanded great 
respect which was enhanced by their air of mystery and 
pompous assumption of secret learning. Outside of the court 
officials their practice was chiefly among noblemen, rich 
merchants and burgesses of Prague, while the common people 
resorted to vagabond charlatans, priests, barbers, itinerant 
drug-peddlers and hangmen (!), or, from economical motives 
they depended upon appeals to the saints. The prodigious 
army of quack-doctors, and the mischief they wrought, led 
to the adoption of an ordinance in the city of 
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PneRAftATION OP THettlAC 
riom atm» an ldt» "DMUMMMh." SinMbwa, UOt. 

in the sixteenth ccntaiy woald fill a volume with a painful 
exhibition of iguoroiMe, laperttition and folly. Pliny long 
ago ^vrote that medicine was bom of magic, wae fortified by 
nstrology and acquired all it* splendor and authority from 
religion, associations that exerted malign influence on man- 
kind in cirilised countriea for centuries and still inflicts miscty 



among savage races. It may be that Ashmok was right 
when he wrote: ''Incredulity is given to the world as a 
punishment/* but it would seem that credulity has proved a 
still greater cause of unhappiness. 

The association of astrology with medical practice had 
been regarded as essential since the days of Galen and Hippo« 
crates; the former declared that physicians ignorant of astro- 
logy were no better than murderers ; **So far are they distant 
from the true knowledge of physic which are ignorant of 
astrology, that they ought not rightly to be called physicians 
but deceivers; for it hath been many times experimented that 
that which many physicians could not cure or remedy with 
the greatest and strongest medicines, the astronomer hath 
brought to pass with one simple herb by observing the 
moving of the signs/* Medicinal plants were gathered at the 
appropriate age of the moon, distillations were carried on 
under the proper conjunctions of the planets, and the medicine 
thus concocted was given to the patients only under suitable 
astronomical conditions. Magical healing power was at- 
jtributed not only to the greatest variety of objects belonging 
to the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, but to purely 
mental operations as well; physicians prescribed:— 

. . , "Divers vcmct of St. John 
Which, read succciisively, refreshed the soul, 
But, muttered bockwords, cured the gout, the stones, 
. - The colic and what not." 

Some insight into the character of the healing art as 
practiced in the sixteenth century may be pbtained by examin- 
ing the methods of treating a single disease, epilepsy, that 
distressing malady which still baffles the wisdom of modem 
science. Rings composed of diverse substances were worn to 
prevent the attacks; a ring made of three nails or screws 
that had been used to fasten a coffin, or one made of five 
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wShner coins collected frmn five lMididk»re and Ibfged by a 
•ilTenmiih hunaelf a bnclidkMr, weic cepeeially cfficnckNis. Aa 
clk*s lioof was also recommended, bvt mndi depended ontiie 
way the lioof was dbtainedt ibr the rirtne resided ni only 
one of the four kge; the aafanal was knochied down and 
watched until he lifted a Hg to scratch his ear, that Hg waa 
then lopped otf with a scimitar, and in its hoof lay the remedy • 

The elder4iush was another specific against the **UBing 
sickness** as epilepsy was a ppropriately called. In the month 
of October, a little befoire the foil moon, a tw|g id the dder 
was plucked, cutting a portion between two. knots into 
nine pieoes, and these pieces were wr ap ped in a piece of 
linen and hung by 'a thread* about the neck so as to toudi 
the '^spoonof the heart or the sword-fermed cartilage;" these 
pieces were hdd in place hym silken bandage around the 
body until the thread broke of itsd( thqr were then remored 
without touching them with the hands, but with tongs or 
pincers only« and buried in a secret place. 

Another amulet worn on the. person as a preirentive 
against epilepsy contained the names of the three Magi who 
came from the Bast to worship the Divine Babe at BethMiem. 

"Jasper brings mjrrh, and Mdchior inoeiiae Mqg% 
And gold Rglthaiar to the Kiqg of Kmg«; 
Whoeo the names of these three mooarehs bears 
Is safe, thm^gh graee, of Bpilepsjr's ftari.'* 

As chemical medicines came more into vogue nauseous 
concoctions were administered for this disease of which the 
following is a good example >- ''Caldne vitriol until it be- 
comes yellow, add mistle-toe, hearts of peonies, elk*s hoofr, 
and the pulverired skull of a malefactor; distill all these dry, 
rectify the distillate over castoreum and elephant's lice, then 
mix with salt of peony, spirit of vrine, liquor of pearls and 
corals, oil of anissced and oil of amber, and digest on a 
water-bath one month/* 
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The cUtnaz of credulity in medical practice seems to have 
been reached.in the core . of disease by ''transplantation/' a 
sjrstem. which originated >irith Paracelsus and found ready 
acceptance in Germany » Prance and England for more than 
a century* The singular ]x>wer of the lodestone to attract 
particles of iron was thought to be magical, that is super-* 
natural, and analogous occult power was attributed to arti* 
fidal magnets capable of drawing to themselves diseases and 
of transplanting them into animals, plants and the soil. 
These magnets, were prepared in several ways usually with 
most disgusting ingredients, often including some excretion 
of the patient ; they were buried in the earth or given to 
some animal and thought to transfer the malady. Other 
simpler methods of magnetic healing were also employed; 
thus toothache was to be cured by rubbing the gums until 
they bled, with the root of a certain plant which then was 
buried again in. the earth, thus the blood carried off the cause 
of the pain and transferred it to the earth. A cucumber laid 
by the side of .-the -sleeping infant suffering with fever, would 
wither and dry up while the child would recover. 

These cures were said to be accomplished sympathetically 
and one of the most interesting developments of the theory 
was the "sympathetic ointment*' for curing flesh wounds; 
this remarkable, salve was compounded as follows >:r 

..... .. Take of tlK moM that had grown 

on tlie skuU of a thkf..M....««....« 2 ox. 

' ■ • • 

Of limn't greaae.....M....*«..«.......««...... 2 ox. 

v/l Ili11lllll1jr**««*«»*»««.*«.*««*«»a«.*««**«»«»«****« Trt OS. 

Of nian*0 blood..............*................'.. Vi ox. 

" Oflinxccdoil 2 dr. ^ . 

* \Jt oil OI lOXCS*. .............. .................. X Cli. 

". Of bole-amiotiiack..^ 1 dr. 

-«Beat thenivall together in a mortar nntil they make 
a imre and tubtil ointment and keep it in a box. 
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NotwiUistaadiag the dcgiadatioa of mcdieiae hj magic, 
astrology aad sap c i ' sUti otts pcactiocs, the sixteeath centnty 
saw an apward n w fc a i ca t towards a rational system ; medi- 
cine began to cast off the shackles of Uind authority nnder 
the infloence of free investigation, OTerthrowing GaJeUt the 
**Medical Pope of <he ICddte Ages*', and the AraUan school, 
and to replace these tyrannical masteia by Hippocradc 
doctrines and independent methods. This adTanoe was made 
in spite of the consenratiTe nniTerritics instead of throngh 
them, for the corricalma of medical students embraced little 
more than discussions aad explanations of certain works of 
the Greeks and Arabians, with no opportunity of practical, 
experimental methods. Bren anatomy was studied as taught 
in Galen*8 writings, although the golden age of the great 
anatomists, Vesalius, PaDopius and Bastarhius was dose at 
hand. 
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Failing to find in the nniveniities advanced thought and 
new inethoidSf those who were determined to gain superior 
acquirements substituted for their conservative teachings long 
and distant travels, extending through years and to Oriental 
countries/ whereby the .wanderers came in contact with 
learned men of different schools, and became acquainted with 
the newest discoveries and improvements in medicinCi phar- 
macy and the natural sciences. There was no periodical press 
in those days, and like the Athenians and strangers of old 
they assembled in the market-places of many cities to tell or 
to hear some new thing. Pierre Belon, a French physician, 
travelled for three years in Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt and 
Arabia, and brought back with him a fund of knowledge 
concerning medicinal plants and useful drugs. 

Paracelsus, that *'strange and paradoxical genius,** re- 
garded by some as a most unprincipled quack and by others 
as a beneficent reformer of medical art, acquired most of his 
unquestioned knowledge by travelling in many parts of the 
world and consulting monks, conjurers, barber-surgeons and 
empirics reputed to possess secret remedies ; becoming aware 
of the virtues of opium and mercury he effected many aston- 
ishing cures, but this vain-glorious, self-styled ''monarch of 
physicians,** clothed his really original ideas in "fantastic 
boasting and superstitious rhodomontade**; moreover his 
doctrines were imbued with thcosophy, kabbalism and neo- 
platonic philosophy, and his disciples failed to separate the 
wheat firom the chaff. Nevertheless under their influence the 
pharmacopoeia began to improve, especially by the introduc- 
^on of inorganic chemical preparations; ''Chemistry,'* said 
Paracelsus, "is not designed to make gold but medicines/* 
Nevertheless his practices gave Butler occasion to write: 

' .."Bombastus kept a Devil's Bird 

. . .Shut in the pommel of his tword 
» • . . V... .. <f||j|^^'^^||^'||2^ g^ ^j^ cnnning pranke 

.^ Of past and fiitare moontebanka.*' 
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Paraodsut imitcd in lib person the innctions of physician 
and smgeon, a rare oomMnation at that period; murgtry in 
a ytry cmde form was p ract i oed hy barbers and was re- 
garded as a disreputable handicraft even in the eyes of the 
law; to raise it to an honorable calling Chailes V., seven 
years after the death of Paracdsos, promnlgated an edict to 
dignify the standing of sofgeons, a law which was r e n e w e d 
by Rudolph in 1677. 

Another important influence was at work in the sixteenth 
centniy hastening the overthrow of the slavish devotion to 
ancient authorities; jAysicians educated in the clasnical 
languages took up the study of the early writers on medicine 
and translated them and edited them with commentaries, 
often proving the current in te rp r e t ations to be fialse; so great 
a role did this play that a recent historian has claimed that 
"Philology is the mother of modem medicine/* 

Dr. Pettigrew has sammarixed the situation in these 
words :~"The errors in medicine have usually originated in 
the speculative conceits of men of superior capacities ; the 
blunders of the weak are short lived, but a false theory, with 
a semblance of nature, struck in the mint of genius, often 
deceives the learned and passes current through' the worid.'* 
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Chapter XI. 
THE RUDOLPHINE ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 




"Here dwdleth tlie phjrUcum < 

Whose most infallible nostrum was at fault; 

There quaked the astrologer, whose horoscope 

Has promised him interminable 3rears; 

Here a monk fumbled at the sick man's mouth 

With some undoubted relic • • • • a sudary 

OftheVlfgu.." 

Browmng. 

OCTOR Christopher Gaarinonius, though admitted- 
ly a man of great learning, waa in the habit of 
prescribing the nauseous remedies characteristic of 
medical practice in all countries at the close of the 
sixteenth century. He was especially fond of an Elixir ritas 
prepared under his directionsi and was always boasting of 
the wonderful cures it had accomplished; the fame of this 
panacea extended far beyond the *'coasts of Bohemia/* and 
when Pope Clement VIII. was attacked by a dangerous 
malady messengers were sent in haste to summon the eminent 
physician of PraguCi who, with the Emperor's consenti ac- 
cepted the call and made the journey to Rome. As the Pope 
lived for many years after Guarinonius' risity the elixir was 
presumably : 

• . ''A perfect medicine for bodies that be skk 
or all infinaities to be relisvcdt'* 
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OttMinoiiiiHi WM da|(ntaQ ttfc mM oppofflimiljf oi 1fi■ili^f 
Italljr u it p t rmlt ted Urn to MBk a tow to tiMok ia pcnoa 
the inTatcHr of lifa BUsIr. wbD was ao Icn tlmn tiw woodot 
•tatne of the Madoaaa di Lofttto. TUs hlgUy-tcfcred iaiaj^ 
canrcd by St. Lake aad broug ht by ai^geb from Bethldma 
with the Casa Saata, is stiU czhibttcd to the fiuthfidt 
''and in a eoricd white ^nng looks wondrous fine.*** 

The Virgin of Loretto had appeared to the jAysidaa ia 
a dream and dictated the composition of the aO-hnling. con- 
coction; perhaps the surmise may be hasarded that the ''be* 
loved physician" St. LnkCi the sculptor of the statue» was 
the orighial discoverer. The rdigious fenror of Dr. Ouari* 
nonius was also manifested by his repairing at his owa ex- 
pense the oratory of Saiat Notbuxga which had beea eon* 
structed in her honor out of her littk bedroom ia Castle 
Rottenburg» where she had lived nearly 400 years before. 
This pious act was accomplished in 1600; the peasant Saint 
18 stiU highly venerated in the Tirol, her remains being pre- 
served in a little chapel on the borders of the beautifnl 
Achensee. 

On his return to Prague, Guarinonius, now; called "Doctor 
Blizirabilis/' assumed a conspicuous place by Ibundi^g af 
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Academy of Medicine which' was appropriately named ' in 
.; honor of the Emperor Rudolph. Its membership embraced the' 
physicians of the conrt and of the city, a few of the residents 
of '*Gold Alley,** the astrologers, magicians and other learned 
men surrounding the Emperor, and the retainers who worked 
in the imperial laboratories. The presiding officer and moving* 
spirit of the society was Guarinonius himself, and the secre- 
tary was Chevalier Adam Zaluzansky, the Bohemian natur- 
alist who is said to have anticipated Linnsus in his discovery 
of the sexual system of plants*. Prominent members were 
the physicians Maier, Croll and Boethius; Martin Ruland, 
author of a Lexicon of Alchemy ; the Vice Chancellor Jacob 
Curtius ; Hans Hayden ; Johann Marquard KQrbach ; Hierony* 
mus Makowsky, all Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber; Hip*, 
poljrtus Guarinonius, the young son of the president, who 
afterwards distinguished himself by a huge folio on **The 
Evils that Waste Mankind" (Gr&uel der Verwiistung mensch- 
* lichen Geschlechtei, Ingolstadt, 1610); also the court poet and 
jester Mardochaeus deDelle and the favorite valets of Rudolph, 
Philip Lang von Langenfels and Kaspar Rucky von Rudz. 
Dr. Thaddeus von Hayek had died in 1600, protomedicus of 
Bohemia, a short time before the founding of the Academy. 
Tycho Brahe and John Kepler were occasional attendants 
and their attainments in astronomy made them most wel- 
come; the journeymen alchemists visiting their colleagues in 
''Gold Alley" were often present at meetings as invited guests; 
Dr. Ste^us joined the society later. 

' At one of the largely attended meetings of the Rudolphine 
Academy of Medicine the secretary Zaluzansky read a report 
on the wonderful elixir discovered by Antonio Michele, a 
protJgC of the wealthy William von Rosenberg. This Italian 
alchemist was first employed as an architect, but soon de» 
iheloped latent talent for hermetic Ifibors, and von Rosenberg 
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MATERIA MED[CA. 
From Bninschwlsi Desrililrbuch. Suns'. 



bnilt for him a wdl arrangied laboratoiy in the rear of his 
magnifioent castk at Kntmao; Michele required for bis ex- 
periments large sums of mon^ and promised his hndship 
splendid resnlts. The renowned dizir was oompoonded as 
follows: 

SBxit MidiM. 

ColeothAT 6 OS. 

Fused salt 6 dr. 

M jrrh oi Alezandria 4 o«. 

Sogaved Aloes parificd 4 o«. 

Mattie 3 

SafBras Vk 
FlooroTSulfo 1 Sc V6 Ib^ 

PvlTcriae wdl In a OMirtart nix find/ and iMat twdic 
lioan in an alanine at a moderate htmt. 

One drachm oi this dixir administered in qrrap of leoMMS 
or honej-water is most cfficaciowi against the plssnc^ 
finrcra, pienriigri colic^ pain in the hmgB, and ^senses of 
theliTcr. 

At the close of the report the president of the Academy 
said he hoped the members wonld test this simple remedy and 
bear witness to its virtues at a future meeting.^ 

Doctor Michael Maier then addressed the society on the 
antiquity and nobility of medicine; '4t is/' said he, '*a divine 
science, even God's theology, for the Almighty wrote His 



* Cblaetc pbTsldaat oT the present 6my hjiTC made UtUc adraaee beyond tboec 
of tbe eiztcratb centvry. A Chinamnn wbo hmm a iMTWt'prmttiet la Sab 
among bigbly respectable Amerlcaas prescribed tbe foOowli 
iDT a Tarlstj oTdlssimUar diseases:— 

Chim€9€Pi 

Dried Usard 
Safllroa 
Rubber bark 
Peppermint 




Liquorice 

Beans, a peculiar 

Dried locusts 

Water bugs 

Silk worms 

Pitb of a Cblncae tree 

mm bask 

A pincb of €mclk boiled Is one quart of water down to tbe 
of one pint. Dost a teas poonftil aa oflcn aa rsqnlflnd. 

ill 
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Scripture in that Janguage before He made .Adam to read it«r 
The ten Fathers before the Flood and those that followed, 
together with Moses and Solomon, were the great physicians 
in former ag^, who bequeathed their heavenly knowledge of 
naturaU hdpes to those they judged as well worthy in honesty 
and industry as capable thereof; and from their piercing 
beams all nations lighted their tapers. Abraham brought it 
out of Chaldea and bestowed much thereof on Egjrpt, and 
thence a refulgent beam glanced into Greece/* Continuing to 
sketch the early history of medicine. Dr. Maier introduced an 
original interpretation of the passage in the book of Genesis 
running thus: ''And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters ; and God said 'Let there be light' and there 
was light/* This he said was a prophetic announcement by 
the Almighty of the light of alchemy, the blessed effulgence 
destined to illumine the world. 

Maier's learned address led to a brief discussion, intro- 
duced by Ruland, as to the best edition of the '* Practical 
Chemistry of Miriam,'* Moses* sister, and not one of the 
Academicians dreamed of questioning the authenticity of the 
mythical writings. Dr. Ruland, having the floor, stated he 
had received a letter from Dr. Jacob Horst, Professor of medi- 
cine in the University of Helmstildt, describing a wonderful 
prodigy, a boy in whose jaw a golden tooth had developed.' 
The Professor considered this miracle as a result of the con- 
stellatipns under which the boy was bom, the sun being in 
conjunction with Saturn in the sign Aries. He also regarded 
the golden tooth as prognosticating the expulsion of the 
Turks, those barbarous enemies of Christendom, from Europe, 
and the near approach of the millenium. 

At the mention of the Turks, Dr. Oswald Croll half rose 
to his feet, but a severe look from the president obliged him 
to resume his seat. As soon as Ruland ceased speaking, Dr. 
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Cron araM aad Mid that «lM tmlHt TlagM wkfah kadbKa 
inuodttccd into BoImbia oy toe Tttnn wss AoiBnutQiMttM 
taoombftt; ha luid fimad, hownw, that tha 'Ttnctan of 
nwnuny wa> oi w^bm Mrviotf sod m mold cotuHniHicotg 
to Oe AcadcB^ hi pcqMumtioa ttodtr pifdfi of Mcswy:— 
"Scket tba ftwh eadnw of a fod^alnd, voUnoatakfiwtor, 
twcntj-foor ywu* of agi^ fcfllad by *— il'"g: or 1(y bdng in- 




APOTHeCABV SHOP OP THE StXTCStTH CENTUBV. 

paled or broken on the irticel, upon whicbcorpw the «ui and 
moon had ihone but once; cot it In alicei, epritikk It with 
myrrh and aloei, then macerate the pieoei in apirit of wine 
for tereral dayi. In desperate cases the e ffi ci en cy of this 
ttnctare can be strengthened by mixing it with salt of pearls, 
salt of coral, olire and mnsk, the mixtare bring digested in 
a water-bath one month, stirring it ereryday." 

Kaspar Ton Rods remarked that his wealthy father4nJaw, 
with whom he lived, was vciy low with periodical fits of ague 
and he hod tried many remedies in Tain; he had hong three 
sinders aboot his patient's neck, be had given him a bag to 



vrear containing chips -^-thr: gaUows, and he had tried ta 
charm away the fever by writing 

PBBRA PUGB 
on a piece of paper and cutting off one letter each day be- 
ginning with the last one. He, the speaker, would be glad 
for suggestions as none of the remedies had been successful. 

Several Academicians rose together each desirous of mak- 
ing suggestions, but the chairman recognized first Dr. Maier, 
who recommended the following: ''Take a new-laid egg one 
hour before the cold fit is expected, paint on the shell three 
crosses, one in red and two in black, bury it at the nearest 
cross-road in strict privacy not letting any one know of the 
procedure.** Doctor Guarinonius said the remedy was un- 
scientific and he knew an infallible one, to wit : ''Take two 
handfuls of bay-salt, the same quantity of fresh hops and a 
quarter of a pound of blue currants very diligently beaten 
into a brittle mass; spread this without the addition of any- 
thing moist upon linen and apply it to the wrists of the 
patient. This never fails to expel the fever.'* 

Doctor Boethius de Boodt begged permission of his fellow 
members to exhibit an sU}raxa8 patterned after that of the 
heresiarch Basilides^ being a small figure carved in jasper re- 
presenting the Prince of the Eons, or the angels of the three 
hundred and sixty-five heavens ; it was intended for the Em- 
peror's use, treing a perfect talisman against evil spirits. 
After this had been examined. Dr. Croll showed his xeaextoa 
which protected the wearer from the plague, sorcery, poison, 
and malign astral influences, and described its manufacture 
in two steps, the preparation of the magical tablets and the 
construction of the instrument with which they are stamped. 
''Take about eighteen live toads and having closed their 
nostrils dry them in the suh very perfectly and powder them ; 
if not' well dried they will have an offensive odor and cannot 
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be pidfti'ind { teific oi .this powder two o wbcc Ii oi wlulc 
anok and orp im c n t cadh one half onaec^ roote of Ajpteona 
n/frgff aod IVmmtflfai cracte of codi tluw dndmiSy ^— i^T ^ 
pcarit one draduB, redeonb, pkeet of oriental hjacmth and 
emerald cadi one half dnichaif if rjfwtwl aafion two Mnqilca^ 
and to impart fiagranoe add a few graina of annk and asdber. 
PnlTcriae theM ingreAeati fine and make a,paate ont of the 
miztore with roee-watcr and gam tragacanUi; tUs mnet be 
done when the moon is in the dign of Seorpion. IRth the 
inetrnmcnt to he deecribed tnt oat taUeta of tide paate and 
drjr t^Mff*! wdlf then e oia r them with tad eilk*and hamr Ihem- 
about your nedc b|y a lad atnagf bat do sot let them tondi 
yonr oaie aam* me mauumenc imeRan xo dmavm oi - «wo> 
eted punrhee on me mner anrface of whidi am epgravad 

stamped ont diaU have impteidone of them animale* 

Dr. Gnarinontne tmtified to the Talne of the lenezton and 
detcribed another form, eayiqg it wae a favorite anralct of 
the great Swim phydciaa to whom -alllookcd for inspiration— 
Paracdsns, He then rdated the pecnliar earn of a T^enncee 
nobleman on whom a TagHacotian operation had been per* 
formed. The eminent emfgeonGasparoTagliacoai, at Bolognat 
had demonstrated that when dther the noee or the ear were 
cut off by a qnick stroke of a dean blade, as of a sabre, it 
could be made to adhere to the stump if immediatdy replaced 
in a perfectly dean condition and bound firmly to remain 
undisturbed; and it had been found possible to graft the skin 
from one person on to the wound of another; sudi operations 
were often performed with entire sucoem* The Venetian noble- 
maut who was also a Colond in the army, lost the tip of 
his nose in a duel with swords and Tagliacosd was sent for 
to use his skill; by ofiering a laige reward, a healthy Italian, 
a porter by trade, was persuaded to. permit iemoTaLfix>m 
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hisami of sufficient skin to form a new nose on the nobleman's 
£Eioe, Tlie surgical operation succeeded admirably, a new nose 
of creditable appearance soon formed and the Colonel was 
delighted ; the porter also recovered and returned to his home 
in Italy* From time to time the Colonel's nose became very 
red and swollen, giving htm the appearance of a drunkard ; 
this disfigurement passed away and a few months later the 
nose would again assume the tell-tale state in spite of the 
owner's abstemious habits. By exchanging letters with 
Tagliacosri the nobleman found that these unfortunate attacks 
coincided with periodical drunken fits of the porter. Finally, 
after enduring this inconvenience about six years the worst 
came to pass; the Viennese officer was attending a court ball 
when to his alarm the tip of his nose grew colder and colder 
and very soon dropped off in a shriveled condition. On 
making dilig^t inquiry he ascertained that the porter had 
died that very evening at Bologna. 

Tycho Brahe, who had listened with great interest, to 
this narrative, smiled broadly as the speaker concluded and 
looked as if he thought his silver nose was preferable to a 
Tagliacotian. Dr. Guarinonius then added that Tagliacozzi 
always claimed that his operation produced a nose having a 
more acute sense of smell than the natural one; and that 
during his recent travels in Italy he had seen at Bologna the 
statue erected by the citizens to Tagliacozzi, in which he was 
represented holding a human nose in his hand. 

The meetings of the Rudolphine Academy of Medicine 
were not always so lively as the one just described, at some 
there was less diversity of topics and prosy speakers con- 
sumed the time without communicating any novelty. Several 
months later an extraordinary meeting was convened in honor 
of the renowned physician Andreas Libau, of Coburg, who 
-was passing through Prague on his way to Vienna, and had 
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eoBucntrf to nead to tht Af iWaiy m cwj oa JlgnmBptoMb, 
Ott that oocanon the aMcm^y hall ww crowded with mem- 
ben and their fricode eager to eee aad tp hear 'the db* 
xnigQieaea epeaierj m launooinpg am iir* iMaraMNune io» 
minded the Acadenqr that Dr. Ubaa aeier aDowed hie official 
dutiee ae DirKtor oi the QjrwinaewMa at CobaiK to nitenere 
with hie edcntific pnrMdle, and that he had leeen^ paMUied 
a foUo Tohmie entitkd ''Aldqmiia** that wae dcetiaed to 
immortaliae him in t^ aanale of medidae and of che mleliy^ 
Hie earlier treatiece on the ''Teetiag of ICiaeral Waten** and 
on '*Aeeayiag Orce** are of comw wdl haowa, and he now 
honora the Acadenqr b j an original eeeaj on Potable Gold« 

Doctor Uban, whoee LatinJaed name ^*Llbairine** ie more 
ihmiliar, began the addme Iqr renmrldng that g«dd ie not 
capable of being dcetrojed and poeeceeee ineetlmabk qnalltiee 
that adapt it to re a t orin g health and proloqging Ufe, and 
the problem to which he had giTen attention waa to diacovcr 
the best form in which to adminiater it. The anthority of 
antiquity cndoraca gold for medicinal nac; one of the carlicat 
records being found in the Holy Scripturea : ''And Moaca took 
the (golden) calf which they had made and burnt it witfi 
fire, and ground it to powder and atrewed it upon the water 
and made the children of Israel drink of it.*' Pliny in his 
Natural History extols the medicinal virtuea of gold, and re- 
commends its outward application aa a cure for green wounda 
in form of a liniment; prepared with honey, it gently looeena 
the belly if the navel be anointed therewith; V the akin be 
stroked with a gold ring warta will fall off. The Arabian 
phjrsiciana also recorded the Tirtues of gold aa a remedy for 
diseases ; the eminent chemist Geber wrote 'Gold is a medicine 
rqoyctng the heart and conaerving the body in youth.' 

The full benefit of thia metal aa a medicUie can, however, 
be realised only when in a potable, innocnoua aolution, and 
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the iireparation of this ''heavenly Tiaticuiii/* or "akho* 
diodon/' is of prime importance ; it was known as early as 
the thirteenth century to Raymond Lnlly of M^Jorcat as set 
forth in the following lines written by Sir Geoi^ Ripley: 

'*An Ojk ia drawne owte in colour of Ooldi 

Or tyks thereto oat of our fire Redlead 

WHych Raymond tayd when he was old* 

Much more than Gold wold stand hym ia stcde.' 

For when he waa for age nygh dedci 

He made thereof Annua Potabik 

Whych hym reryryd aa men myght tee." 

In the same centuty. Friar Bacon, writing to his Holiness 

^^ V^"^ Pope IGcholas IV«| states that an aged peasant found some 

^ ydlow liquid in a golden flask when plowing on his farm in 

Scily, and supposing it to be dew he drank it off, and was 

' {J immediatdy transformed into a hale, robust and highly ac* 

eomplished youth. On examination of the few drops remain* 

ing in the flask the liquid was found to be Aurum PotabUe; the 

^ laborer abandoned his agricultural tasks and being admitted 

to the service of the King of Sicily served him eighty years. 

Passing modem attempts to prepare this panacea, Dr. 

Ubau said that after testing in vain nearly one hundred re* 

eipes for the **food of angels/* he had succeeded in devising 

a new process that yielded most advantageous results ; it is 

as follows: 

''Put foliated gold into a vessel well-sealed with Hermes' 
seal; put it into our fire till it be calcined to ashes, then 
sublime it into £orea^ leaving the caput mortuum^ or black 
terra dAmnata^ in the bottom. Then let that which is sublimed 
be with the same degree of fire united to the same caput 
xnortuum^ that all may be reduced to an Oyle which is called 
Okum SoUa:' 

As thus obtained the doee for an adult is two or three 
grains. Ylith it a diaphoretic powder can be made that is a 
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ipcclnc Kir iuLcfiiiittait wfwtp nc dow mbk dji^ft to Apcltc 
gninv in a i^aM of wise. 

VUm cfHidfinfil imort of IIm addmm of UbttvioB ooo* 
Tcjt no idea of fte dcgnt» flovmy dietkMi ia ^rUcli it was 

^^■^^^L^V_ ^^JH S^MiBK^dBkBA V^^^^^^^^|_g^^^^^ ^l^^^^^^^ktf^^b^^^B ^BMBa^B^^tfttSl Zm^ ^^^^^^ ^Mft^B^^tf^tf^^A^^ka^i^^Bft Ik ^^^^^ 
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'Hj fli jstttj of siyittnMi flMwt tonafc of aU Mcnfc tlni^gs 
and l ^t fl^fa y and SMttpiM of all tUmil Thoa luwt mada 
d ia cof f t ' J ^ cartUly aatagWi last bcrt gift to PlatriaiciHi and 
Sagcti gTMt^ desired bj tlie wliole wdridl O dceiialile 
]mowledge» Iot^ abota aU fidqgi Iwaeatii flie dide of tiie 
mooa bj wUdi Natma is etreagtlieBedi beart and Hadia are 
Tencwadp blooining yottfb ie pneenredf old age diivca awagr^ 
weanicee oceuvjcOf Deamgr sa ^au m peneecKNi praeenrea^ 
and abandanw eaeared ia alithii^gepfcMlngtoa»i! Oflicm 
woadrqae power, atreqgtbeaing aB tibe worid, tliat wabcat 
the dead, ezpdlcet dieeaece, r e e t o rc et iht Toiee of fhe dyi^gl 
The Ahnighty be praised ibr baTiag retaakd tlds art to 
Ood^Muriag aiia« AaMaP' 
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Chaptbr XII. 
FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES. 

"Que la chimie est admirable 
Dans set cfieU prodi^^ienx, 
EUe none rend <gaux aux Dienz 
Par rdixir ct Tor potable. 

Qne Tart chimique est admirablet 
Qne son pouToir est merveiUeox. 
La pauTret^ si mesprisable, 
L'infirmit^ la moins curable, 

La Teilksse qui nous accable, 
Mtoe la Parque inexorable, 
Sentent reffct miraculeux 
De notre Pierre incomparable." 

CbUliMt, LcB SoufBeun. 

J"'' 'i '-*^N 1603, the official alchemists of Rudolph's court 
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n and the residents of Gold Alley were much excited 

3 by rumors of successful transmutations at Strass- 

J 



burg, and when the news reached the Bmperor, 
who just then was in great need of gold to replenish his 
treasury and was always ready 

"To seek by alkimy greate ryches to winn/' 
/ he sent Johann Franke and two other trustworthy messengers 
to make inquiries, and to fetch to Prague this valuable adept. 
The story they learned was to this e£fect:— An humble citizen 
of Strassburg named Gossenhauer (GQstenhSver in low 
German) while engaged in his trade as goldsmith was waited 
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upon hf a •tmager wlWcppHedibr.wotk m a jottmcjr 
Appomtke. The maiiy'.wte'gaTO tibe lunic of BbidibofSien, 
wu cmptojcd for a tioM antt oa Us d^artai^ (ava 
liaocr a nd powder wiUi luetractioas foe* iti vm la 
matatkm; fhc goldsadfh aude a ■qccmfld cEpciiiucut with 
a' portioa of fha powder and iinpnideaty pici i tio ped bia 
tiearate to eome fikade.aad artghhoia, lii^ ia tara tdd 
nelghboia aad fiieade fhat OoMcaliancr had eeearad fhe 
Philoeophen' etonet aad sooa the aewa was the goerip of 
the whole dty. The nraaieipal aafhoritice ordered aa in* 
Tcstigatioa, aad the goldeadth aot qbHj mrndt a pngectVMt 
ia the prnence of three dtj eonaeillorii bat each <rf then 

On heeriog this cridenee of GoeMnhaacr'e eh31 the Bmper* 
or'e ambaeeadoni pnrraaded him bj the aee of haadcoflb and 
chains to return to Prague; on arriTsl he was bronght before 
Rudolph who commanded him to proeeed at onoe with the 
manufacture of gold. Meanwhile the Strassburger had used 
up all the red powder and was at his wits' end to satisfy 
the imperial demands; he assured the monarch that he had 
no more of the Philosophers' stone and did not know how 
to make it, but this only irritated the Emperor who refused 
to listen to the protestations of the unhappy goldsmith; tiie 
wretched man was forthwith imprisoned in the White Tower^ 
and never being able to comply with his tyrant's conunands, 
he was liberated from his dudgeon only by death. 

Rudolph's jester and poet, De Ddle, presenrcd the ad- 
ventures and unhappy fate of Gossenhauer in the foUowinig 
immortal verses:— 

'"GoMeiiliatiery Ton Oficnlmrg geamant^ 
Dem Xcjwr Rndolpho wolbduumt, 
DuM cr In AkhimU crfiUimi wSft 
Oaiis MfaUdi war dts arata WUut" * 
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• Sprach: 'Johann Pranlce, Da muMt hiiit . 

DoM wir der Soehcn werden init ^ 

Und cHkhren den rechtcn Crund« 

Warum sAuiiie Dich nicht tur Btund. 

Ein Gnadenpfennig tnit Dcmant ichOn 

8ollt Dtt ihm Yerehren thun, ; 

Und togen ihm dass Wir begehren ^ 

Seine Kunst g&nilich xu lehren. 

Kan aber doss nit geschichn, 

Most er Unaer Gefangener tin.' 

£r ist in weissen ThQrm gebracht« 

Kam aber wcg in einer Nacht. 

Ward ta Straasburg wieder gefangen. 

Der Ke3ner trug groM Verlangen 

Bis er wieder nach Prage kam. 

MuMt im weiuen Thurme sitien 

Und vor grosser Angst' schwitien. 

Und dns End wird weiscn aus 

Erfahren wir aus des Keyser's Haus.*' 

The lives and experiences of alchemists are almost always 
shrouded in mystery, everything relating to them is marvelous 
and magnificent; the heroes of hermetic art are the most 
fortunate of men who create gold by the ton, heal all manner 
of diseases supposed to be incurable and attain in some in- 
stances immortal youth.. But on a closer examination their 
careers appear by no means so brilliant; they travel from 
country to country, wandering from town to town, and live 
. from hand to mouth, and though they may for a season en- 
joy luxurious living at the expense of a credulous patron, 
they are eventually detected in fraud, suffer imprisonment and 
torture, and die miserable deaths. Those who chronicle their 
adventures seldom have a critical spirit and weave into the 
narratives truth and falsehood, the authentic and the fabu- 
lous, making it difficult for a student to distinguish truth 
from fiction. Such obstacles are met with in attempting 
to portray the joint careers of a Scotch alchemist named 
Alexander Seton and of a Moravian named Michael Sensophax, 
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commoiily c«lkd ScadhnoglM fht Fdtt tiw latter of whom 
made a gremt «tir at fht eovrt of Sttdo^lu 

SetoOp wboteanteeedoits are iiotknowat appeal* to haTe 
had no other oljcet ia Hfe thaa to tratd thraogh Bnrope 
and to make cou f trte to aldbenqr Iqr his aatnaiehing ddll in 
Icgefdemain, or peihape hj enperior knowledge of chc mieU j ; 
not neediqg monqr himeclf he wae gene roue to thoee who 
befriended Um or who Mcnred hb good willy, often giTiqgf 
them golden eonTenin of hie Tidite^ Seton fint appeun aa 
a resident of 8eton Han on tiba eoaet of SeoUaady where he 
treated with kindneee a poor eUpwreeked marinerp named 
Haoinen, irom the Kefherlands. He tiicn paja a m ji t e r i ou a 
Yitit to Haneeen at the latter'e modest dwdliqg near Ametov 
danii where the aaUorneeived him withjoj and entertained 
him for eereral wedw; on hie dcpartmte 8eton showed his 
host the secret of transmntation, conTerting in his presence 
a piece of lead into gold of the same wdght, and giring it. 
to him as a testimony of the Tcrity of alchemy; tins trans- 
action occured on the 13th March 1602. 

The following summer Seton converted two opponents 
of akbemy into adherents by a cterer performance at Basel, 
Switzerland^ yiz.: Dr. Wol%ang Dienheimy Professor at the 
University of Pribontg, and Dr. Jacob Zwinger. The three 
went to the laboratory of a worker in gold, taking with 
them some sheets of lead, a crucible, and some sulfur bought 
by the way ; Seton handled nothing, but built a fire in the 
furnace, melted the lead and sulftir together in the crucible and 
stirred the mixture with iron rods. In a short time Seton 
asked the doctors to throw into the molten metal a heavy 
yellow powder contained in a piece of paper. Dienheim de- 
scribing the afiair said: ''Though as unbelieving as Saint 
Thomas we did as directed,'' and after fifteen minutes the 
crucible was removed from the fire; on cooling the lead had 
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disappeared and a button of gold remained which the gold- 
smith pronounced superior to that of Hungary or of Arabia. 
It weighed as much as the lead. The two doctors were 
amazed, and Seton made fun of them saying: "What has 
become of all your pedantic arguments now ? You behold an 
experiment more convincing than your sophism!** The al- 
chemist then cut off a piece of the gold weighing about four 
ducats and gave it to Zwinger who kept it as a souvenir. 

The next appearance of Seton was at Strassburg where 
he assumed the name of Hirschborgen and took part in the 
events that brought so much misery on Gossenhauer. He 
then took lodgings with a merchant named Koch at Offen- 
bach, near Frankfort, and made a projection in his presence 
in a similar way ; Koch had a shirt stud made from the arti- 
ficial gold. At Cologne he accomplished several amazing feats 
of transmutation ; at Munich where he next appeared, he did 
not work at alchemy, but fell in love with a beautiful Bavarian 
Fr&ulein and married her. Sometime after the Scotchman, 
who now assumed the name of ''The Cosmopolitan,'' became 
involved with the despotic young Elector of Saxony, 
Christian II., noted for his cruel disposition, and at his com- 
mand gave him a small specimen of the "red tincture''; this 
' did not satisfy the Prince who demanded the secret of its 
preparation, which Seton obstinately refused to divulge. 
Coaxing and threats being all in vain Christian (belying his 
name) resorted to terrible tortures, placing his victim on the 
rack, burning him with hot irons and with melted lead ; the 
alchemist resisted desperately and the Prince, reflecting that 
it was unwise to kill the goose that laid golden eggs, ceased 
the torture and confined the miserable man in a dark cell 
guarded by brutal jailors. Here he lingered in agony with 
dislocated limbs and in mental distress, until a stranger, 
temporarily in Dresden, became interested in his sad plight 
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«ad lif fhc idd of iutSdaaOf pland Mbci and of mtioag 
. ^*™k coBctod nil SMCM> This stiwifff was ns oadmtad 
Ifidwd Scadirogia*, who had Inhcrifcid pfDpcrtgr Mar Cnwow 
aad waa ni MMMcqacaM ai^pOMd to n ot PaoMi oopB* 
^'"'—j a tUllnil ocBUBt) inM had diMOTCnd aa^^toiuuiait 
IB dycn^ fiuMiGii IM waa abo as aknEBii^ aad ia aopca oC 
cxtortiaif inm Sctm hw Mcnla ofUa pracSN aidtd ia CBBCtiaf 




KINGLY GOU> ANI> QUEENLY SILVEB. 

bU eacape. The two fled to Cracow, bat Seton aui 'i i fci l onlj 

a finr wedcs dying withont diadonng hi* wdl-gnarded secret. 

Thronghont bii lift he had obaerred the iqjanction of Chancer: 

"Mftkc prirj to jaat rtfUiijr H few m jtn maic. 

For thiw may httg» eoaaaU if twaia be a««k." 

Not loDg after theae ennte SendiTOgiu married Scion's 
vridow, with the ot^ject of penetrating the mytterica in which 
she had presumably shared, bnt she was only aUe to give 
him the small remainder of the inralaabk powder and a 




xnanuscript essay on alchemy written by her husband, 
''Twelve Treatises of the Cosmopolitan.^/ The wily Pole now 
set out on his travels and by husbanding carefully the powder 
which he knew not to manufacture, he made several trans* 
mutations in public* at difiSerent cities and acquired great 
renown. AH the crowned heads of central Europe were im- 
patient to receive a visit from him, and Rudolph was among 
the first to be' honored. Sendivogius presented the monarch 
with a small quantity of the powder and he performed the 
miracle of transmutation \irith his own hands ; delighted with 
his success he caused to be placed on the wall of the room 
in which the projection was made a marble tablet with the 

inscription: 

^JFViclal hoe quUpiam aiiuH 
QuodfecU SmuUvogius PcUmusI^* 

"Who'er could do under the rolling tun 
What SendiTogius the Pole hath done I" 

This TabulA marmorea Pragensis was still to be seen in 
position as late as 1740. Sendivogius was given the title of' 
Counsellor of State and honored with a gold medal of the 
Emperor, while the court poet Mardochaeus de Delle cele- 
brated the event in Latin verses ; poor Seton, however, got 
no credit for his share in the performance. 

Sendivogius' reputation as a possessor of the Philosophers^ 
stone placed him in great danger, but Rudolph treated him 
courteously though he still kept Gossenhauer confined in the 
White Tower; both these men had worked with the same 
powder, but it brought to one misery and to the other honor. 
Being permitted to leave Prague, Sendivogius started for 
Cracow, but on the journey he was seized by a Moravian 
Count and imprisoned, the secret of transmutation being the 
price of his liberty. He secured a file, however, sawed the 
window bars in two and by tearing up his outer clothing 
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made a rope with which he cMaped. Ooee ia aafetj tibe al- 

^pas^paaaaiv V v&a^ft^^v^Aa^^^A ^^0 mM^^v ^^waa j^^p^^p^a a www^^0 ^p%aaaaa^^V4Aa^^MHA ^Haa ^i^v^^aa^v 

of fhe MoniTiaa aad he ete wed it upoa tibe Pok; oa- tUe 
p r op er Ij r, . ••QaTaraa,** aear the borden of SHeriap Seadirqgiae 
teeided many yeaia rgrrrpiein g a p^ae^j hoipitalltj« la 
memoire, writtea by his steward Bodowskit he idaftei that 
SendiTOgiise kept Ids pUlosophie powder ia a little boa of 
goldf and whea on a Jouruejr haniK tlM- pracious boa 'oa his 
neck hy a golden chaia; bat tibe greater part of the p o w d er 
was concealed in a hole cat ia the step of his cteriage. 
When travelling throqgh a rcgioa inissted hy rdfaben 8eadi» 
Togitis would eachange dothcs with Us irakt and take a seat 
on the boa bj the driver, patting his Talet iaside. laWaiaaw 
he met with great success ia dnping ttjgismoBd the Kinig of 
Poland; at Stnttgart, howerer, he had a ndsadveatare 
brought about through the jealouqr of a riral akhembt^ 
Johann Heinrich MfUler. Mfillcr began hfai fife as a barl>er*a 
apprentice and learned the secrets and tridu of p ro frssional 
alchemists from Daniel Rappplt when acting as* his Talct. 
Thus equipped he presented himself at the court of Rudolfdi 
and aroused great admiration by an ingenious stratagem; 
he announced himself as bullet-proof, and allowed others to 
shoot at him with bullets made of a soft lead-amalgam which 
flattened out on striking his coat of mail. In the dwdling 
of Johann Franks he made fine gold, or rather he got it into 
the crucible by sleight of hand ; the Emperor was captivated 
with his amusing ways and gave him the title of ''Lord von 
Mflllcnfcls/' Being now experienced in duplicity and passinj^. 
for a nobleman, the knave entered the service of Frederick, 
Duke of Wurttemberg; the arrival of Sendivogius in Stuttgart, 
and the reputation he secured by two suocessful projections 
filled MQUenfels with envy, and alarm lest he should be dis- 
placed, so he planned to ruin his rival. As soon as Sendi- 
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TOgius started on his journey northward, Mfillenfels pursued 
bim with armed horsemen, arrested him an the name of the 
Duke, stripped him of his clothing, bound him naked to a 
tree and robbed him of his golden box containing the Philo- 
sophers* stone as well as of Seton*s precious manuscript, a 
diamond-studded cap valued at one hundred thousand rix* 
dollars, and the golden medal given him by the Emperor 
Rudolph. The unfortunate man was released by passing 
travellers and as soon as possible he made a formal complaint 
to the Bmperor, who demanded of Frederick the person of 
Mfillenfels and his booty. The Duke was alarmed and hanged 
his alchemist on high gallows erected in the court-yard of the 
palace; he also restored the valuable cap, the manuscript 
and the medal, but denied all knowledge of tlie *'tincture." 
These events occurred in 1607. 

Sendivogius, being now deprived of the material with 
which he had so long duped the wealthy patrons of alchemy, 
became a low, roving charlatan, selling a pretended cure-all 
to the country folk, and imitation silver to the Jews, through- 
out Poland and Germany. He escaped his deserts, however, 
and died a natural death at the good old age of eighty, at 
Cracow in 1646. Several hermetic treatises attributed to the 
Cosmopolitan and edited by Sendivogius were printed early 
in the seventeenth. century in Latin, German and French. 

The .vanity of alchemy has been strongly pictured in verse 
by Spenser :•- 

« * **To loM good days that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To spend to^lajr» to put back to-morrow; 
To feed on hope, to pine with iear and sorrow ; 
To fret his soul with crosses and with cares, 
To eat his heart through comfortkss despairs; 
Unhappy wight 1 bom to disastrous end, 
That did his lifii in tedious tcndaaos spend.'' 
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MICHAEL SENDIVOGIUS. 
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It w evident BOflt hW cvcuIb nooracd 10 tlw mm n pvB» 
ceding du^teri tiiat ia tiw tiow of Rodo^'k f«|gA bdicfia 

**Tlie Mditin fldcoee oTBoIr Alkia^ 
wfts imctinllT uuI i ctM l <»— ^^^y all cIamm of poopfey Mid ife 
k a &ct that ia tiM a k h wiU i centoiy lew pcfMoi i«ae 
coiiraipMiaa cnooipi to oppoM tM alpiy ntpectabfe wuptat^ 
•ucKML iit ran luutfwa Mu^gmcnoa iMa oi aiiTaaCM Ticwa 
nin^lf comciratioQB Attodn oa tka laDAciona tihntlM md n^ 
ooaBfl waftfi iv4^ia iiBDoacttvia nv ^Nfitt^Bft taa Di^oflAOvcffB awcai^ia^L 
^08 dauoB of xBa pscaciO'^Giflioe* dq« vAcy ^rtcvb vcflBaiwOa ^la 

Bnriiili poet Chaitpff Imcb aMm widdy icady Ua ''Oaaon 
Ymbuui^ 'Mc'' mlgbtbafeopcaedtka ^jci oftUaUv 
Imt Iw was ia adTaaet of hie tiaici. 



^'Xkimt ■iwj% qaod Ikt praMt» aad was M gMl 
Attd cowdhtd coIm at Iks ^»*^mtiy— » bad 
And wlqrtt te Uij wai| thto ftcadljr wraeda^ 

Oat of bis botom took a beebea oole» 

In wUeb fid wahtiOj was maad an bols^ 

Aad tbcr^ pat waa of dhMT iTmaillt 

An oaace^ and a to ppcd waSi witb-oatcn &jH 

And nndcntoodctb tbat tbit Urn gin 

Wat nat nuMid tbw, bat it was nuMid bifora.** 

• • • • 

''And wbjrka tbat tbe praeat wjp^ bis Uict 
Tbia cbanoan took bia cok wiUi bardje graoc^ 
And kyde it op aboae, on tbe midward 
Of the croielctt and blew wd afterward. 
Tin tbat tbe colea gonae fiwte 



• • • ''He took oat of bie owcn elcne 
A tejne of aihMr (jwd nM>ot be deoel)'* 
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. . . *«Iii his hoode be bar 
An bolwe stikke (tak keep and be warl), 
In tbende of wblcb an ounce, and namore 
Was in bis cole, and stopped witb wea wel 
For to kepe in bis Ijmaille erery deL 
And wbjl tbis preest was in bis btsinesse, 
Tbis cbanoun witb bb stikke gan bim drcsse 
To bim anon, and bis ponder caste in 
As be did er." 

In the sixteenth century there was a division of opinion 
among the men of learning ; Melanchthon, for example, wrote 
of alchemy as a work of imposture and fraud, while Martin 
Luther in his ^'Canonica'' said: ''The art of alchemy is a true 
and genuine philosophy of ancient sages, and pleases me verj' 
well not only on account of its virtue and great usefulness 
shown in the distillation and sublimation of metals, herbs, 
waters, and oils, but also on account of its admirable and 
beautiful analogy to the resurrection of the dead at the day 
of judgement/' The only serious attempt made in the six- 
teenth century to break down the structure erected by the 
chemists, was the publication in 1572 of a work by Thomas 
Lieber, better known by his pen-name Erastus, Professor of 
medicine in Basle.* His main attack was on the absurd 
medical doctrines of Paracelsus, but he also exposed the 
worthlessness of the theories of alchemy and the charlatanism 
of its practitioners by citing instances of notorious frauds. 
Neither earnest opposition nor ridicule as expressed in 
facetious epigrams and verses disturbed the status of alchemy ; 
the verses of the Jesuit Grethser of Ingolstadt are good ex- 
amples of one form of attack : — 

"Alcbemia est scientia sine arte 

Chjus prindpium est pars cum parte. 

Medium strenue mentiri, 

Finis mendicatum ire 

Vel in cruoe eonros nutrire, 

Quod Paracelsicis solet eTenire." 



* BxplicAtio qvaestlonto Cmiomm ffllas, «t «tnim «z Wftslllt IgaoMUs a«nii 
m ct satwralt ant coMarl postlt. BmUIm, ISTS, 4to. 
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Thow who wtuw d to nSm ihdt rtAem aad cmt ttdr 
innMnM BgMimt wlflmiiy wen •oiucubms con veiled to tto 

support DJf T**JT**"**T nfSto^BOMJ now iUb WSS flOBOIBpliUCd 

in the cut «( the two bwofd PooAHon «t Bad> Iwa jatt 
been diowB; ■nothw ProftMor, Com dl iM ICardnlt who hdd 
tin elwir of FhDoaoidix at HdoHtUtt wm aeemtomcd in 
ketttring to •todcati to dcnomiM aldMny •■ • Tils •pen- 
latloa, mnA bi too wm won over hf a nuutcr stroke Ai he 
waa holdfaig forth on the bnpoaeibifitj of tn uwmu totioo, n 
etrmgcrentegedtho dne irooMnMdpolit^bcgged pfn i ilMloii * 
to assne the nwtter hy a practical demooatratioa; he aakcd 
ibr a piece of lead, acrndblc, and the nenal rndtingfiunocc; 
thcee were obHgbgly placed at Ue diepoeal and hecoonprc^ 
dnced a small Ingot of gold in the cncible, aad handed it 
OTer to P ro ft eior Martini with these woida:— **CoJi« mHI 
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Chapter XIII. 
THE SECRET SYMBOLS OF PONTANUS' LETTER. 

When fire and water, earth and air 

In loTe'e true 1x>nd united are, 

For all diseaees then be sure 

You have a sale and certain cure. 

I will affirm it*s here alone 

Exists the Philosophie Stone. 

This is fair Nature's rirgin root. 

Thrice blest are thej who reap the fruit: 

But oh I where one true adept 's found, 

Ten thousand thousand cheats abound. 
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HE IMPERIAL laboratory on the Hradschin occu- 
pied two communicating rooms on the ground 
floor of an old stone building only one story in 
height and formerly used for housing the royal 



coaches ; the rudely pavedi uneven floor remained as of yore, 
but on one side of the larger room had been built several 
flues into which brick furnaces discharged their smoke and 
soot. These fiimacesi great and small, were devoted to 
diverse uses ; one was constructed for smelting ores and the 
more refractory metals, another furnished the moderate heat 
required for a huge water-bath, and a third was arranged 
for the distillation of volatile liquids. This furnace. supported 
a cucurbit capped by five helms, one* placed above another, 
their long necks terminating in recipients for collecting the 
distillates, the more volatile going to the uppermost. Shelves 
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: Uk walls beld cncurbitE, alembics, descen- 
Bories, Hippocrates' sleeves, mirron for reflecting the san's 
ra>-8 in distillations, and a varietj of amall pblala, covered 
gallipots, and porcelain jan containing chemicals, solid and 
liquid. 

The floor was strewn with mortars of many shapes and 
sizes some without their pestles, with fire shovels, toogs 
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- pokers, wood for Idndliiig and clumsy axe* for cboj^ring the 
same, and in a comer removed from the dust of fiimaces, 
near a window, lay several ponderous folio* and smaller books 
besides manuscripts of hermetic lore, in .some of which the 
crude drawings had been colored to make them more at- 
' tractive. On wooden pins, driven into crevices of the stone 
' walla at convenient apota, hung ntcnails identical in sh^pe 
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with those used in colinary operations, but the fragments of 
red saffron of Mars, blue vitriol, and verdigris, together 
with patches of brown lutes, gave them an aspect tar from 
appetizing. 

The centre of the smaller room was almost filled with an 
apparatus conspicuous firom its great size and eccentric shape; 
it consisted of a hollow, metiil pipe nearly nine feet high pierc- 
ed with ten round holes through which passed the lengthened 
glass necks of alembics below and the shorter necks of re* 
ceptades above, the latter supported on brackets fixed to the 
wall. The necks of the two alembics, connected with cucurbits 
resting on furnaces, were bent into S-shaped curves so that 
they entered the central pipe at each of the five openings; 
water poured in at the top of the pipe was drawn off by a 
spigot near the base. This imposing apparatus for distilling 
brandy had been made after a pattern devised many years 
before by Brunswick, but at the time of which we write 
was no longer in use having been abandoned for simpler 
contrivances. 

« 

. Suspended from the smoke begrimed rafters was a stuffed 
crocodile and a rare bird of Asiatic origin, whose brilliant 
plumage was now entirely concealed by the dust and dirt 
of years of neglect. 

In the long corridor leading into these rooms lay piles 
of charcoal, earthenware crucibles, boxes ofmaterials for fire- 
resisting lutes, and coarser chemical substances, together with 
utensils of iron, copper and brass, most of them in sad need 
of scouring. Throughout an air of disorder and carelessness 
prevailed ; the murky atmosphere was scarcely pierced by the 
sunbeams admitted through the windows cut at irregular 
elevations opposite the furnaces. Of furniture properly speak- 
ing there was very little ; a few stools, one chair of comfort- 
abk aspect in front of a still, and a massive table of rude 
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conttroctioiiy on which lay a tandglaM, sieves, knhres, sdsson, 
and so littered with broken fitnnds, scraps of paper, fragments 
of alembics and earthen jais» as to pievent a legitimate use 
of the table. 

Near the door of the eorridor leading without stood two 
eoTered barrds of water. Ak»c the side was a series of low 
steps on each of which was a cocnrbitt or bowl, arranged 
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AN ALCHEMISTS LATOKATOBY. 

Tenleri. 



SO as to make a self-filtering battery of ancient st3*le; a wad 
of lampwick hung in each vessel like a siphon through which 
the liquid trickled slowly. 

Several alchemists and physicians, assisted in manual 
drudgery by their servants, were at work in this laboratory. 
Dr. Leonhard von Brbach was distilling from glass a qnan- 
tity of dew that he had collected at early dawn when the 
Moon was in Sagittarius; after twenty-nine distillations it 
would furnish the physician with a precious pflinvrrfl for 
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diTcrB maladies^ and would be prescribed to patientt able to 
pay in golden ducati. Two apprentices were occupied in 
chopping bark from a small tree-trunk and in pulverizing the 
clastic woody fibre ; another was preparing a furnace for the 
preparation of Crocus Veneris which required varying degrees 
of heat. Apart from observation von Hirschberg was com- 
pounding a philtre having aphrodisiac powers, destined to 
fetch a golden harvest from a credulous lady of the Emperor's 
household. 

Seated on a stool near a window Dr. Michael Maier was 
intently examining a manuscript containing numerous secret 
symbolsi the exact meaning of which he was writing between 
the lines. The few leaves of this modem manuscript consti- 
tuted a short epistle addressed to Emperor Rudolph by Dr. 
Johann Bruckner, Professor of Medicine at KSnigsberg, and 
referred by his Majesty to Dr. Maier for interpretation. 
Rudolph lacked esoteric knowledge of the hermetic characters 
and believing it to contain the secret of the Philosophers' 
Stone he had commanded his learned Secretary to decipher it ; 
this Maier finally completed and the document sent to Rudolph 
greatly pleased him* 

The letter firom Brfickner, or Pontanus, as he generally 
called himselfi was in part as follows; Maier's explanations 
are also given. 

*<T0 MY most gracious and exalted Master, the most 
Potent Lord of the Holy Roman Empire, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, RUDOLPHUS II., greeting. I, John Pontanus, 
have travelled through many countries that I might know 
the certainty of the Philosophers' Stone ; and passing through 
the universe I found many deceivers, but no true Philosophers, 
which put me on incessant studying, and making many 
doubts, till at length I found out the truth. But when I had 
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attained the knowledge of the matter in general jet I erred 
at least two hundred times before I eould attain to know 
the singular thing itself, with the work and the practioe 
thereof. 

First, I began with ^^*p of the ^Q^ which I con- 



tinned for JlL^ together and obtained nothing. I then for 

■loatlM 

some certain time proved a rTj t but in Tain. After that 



I used a / \ of \J/ for 3 > ' , space and still found 



Sf« cakHuitkMi noatlM 



myself out of the way. I essayed all sorts of ^^^/x and ^_^ 
and / /\i as the ^\ Geber, Archelaus, and all the 

•labllmAtlons phttotoplwrt 

rest of them have prescribedi and yet found nothing. In sum 
I attempted to perfect the whole work of alchemy by all 



imaginable and likely means, as by l^xH' //,*/ /j |T 

horae-dunff asbet baths 

and other heats of divers kinds all of which are found in the 
books of r^ yet without any success. I yet continually 

phUo«oplicrt 

for 3 together studied the books of ^^ , that 

jcart pliilosoplierB 

chiefly in Hermes whose concise words comprehend the sum 
of the whole matter, viz. the secret of the Philosophers' Stone, 
by an obscure way of speaking, of what is superior, and 
what is inferior, to wit, of heaven and earth. Therefore our 
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operatioii which bringt the oudu ^'^^ being in the fint, 
second and third work, is not the heat of a fjjf nor of 

• • • • bath 



QC.' nwof//// nor of the other /\ which ^^ 

iMMve-dvnff athct Arc pliilo«oplier« 

excogitate in their books* Shall I demand then what is it 
that perfects the work| since the wise men have thus con- 
cealed it? Truly, being moved with a generous spirit, I will 
declare it, with the complement of the whole work. 

The haph PbiloBopboronif therefore, is but one though 
it has many names, which before you conceive them will be 

very diflScult. For it is o{\/ ^ /\ ^ it is Q 

^^ i) water, air. Art, cartki salt, 

^^A O and phlegm; it is sulfurous, yet is argent rive; 

•uUbr, mercury 

it has many superfluities which are turned into the true 
essence by the help of our fire. He which separates anything 
from the subject or matter, thinking it to be necessary, 
wholly errs in his philosophy. That which is superfluous, 
unclean, filthy, feculent, and in a word, the whole substance 
of the subject is transmuted or changed into a perfect, fixed 
and spiritual body, by the help of our fire which the wise 
men never revealed. 



Now the practical part is this : let the ^^QjO^ ^ taken 



matter 



and diligently p)^ with the contrition of ^^ , put it 

g round philoeoplwni 

upon the /\ with such a g that it only excite or 



ire degnc of beat 
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^^- 



stir «p the ^^^t iuid in a thmt timt that /\ without 

■Mtttr in 

an jT hiying on of hands will \^ the whole woik hec a us c 



it putreficSy comiptSy gto/tmttBf and peHbetSp and makes the 
three principal eoton, Tis.^ the UadL, white and red to ap- 
pear. And bj the means of this onr fire the medicine will be 
multiplied bj addition of the cmde matter not only in qnan* 
tity bat also in quality or Tirtue. Therefore, sedc out this 
fire with all thy industry, for haTing once found it thou shalt 
aocomplish thy desire, bec au s e it performs the whole work, 

and is the true key of all the ^^ which thqr nercr jret 



rerealed. Consider well of what I' haTC spoken c on cer ni ng 
the proper ti es of this / \ , and thou must know it, othcr- 

ftre 

wise it will be hid from thine eves. 

Being moved with generosity I have written you these 

things, but that I might speak plainly, this / \ is not trans- 

Are 

muted with the ^^^ because it is nothing of the matter, 

■lAtter 

as I have before declared. And these things I thought fit to 
speak as a warning to the proudest sons of art that they 
spend not their money unprofitably, but may know what 
they ought to look after; for by this only they may attain 
to the perfection of this secret, and by no other means. 

Farewell. 

Before transmitting this letter with the interlineations to 
the Emperor, Maier added a note on the general subject of 
secret characteni ; he stated that 'the well known symbols 

iss 
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for the seven metals were naturany those of the planets 
associated with them; the nnirenial primordial dements, 
earth, water, air and fire,' are designated bjr signs so well 
known that secrecy is no longer a feature of their use. Their 
antiquity is Tery great for they are found sculptured with 
slight modifications on Hindoo monuments in China of un* 
known age.*' 

AIR. 

■ 

WAvau 
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''Secrecy is sometimes secured by using entirely dissimilar 
characters for one article, or one operation, as a crucible for 
example; still more perplexing is the use ofa single character 
for several unrelated objects. The arbitrary nature of these 
symbols has necessitated keys explaining them ; of those in 
print one of the clearest is appended to Heinrich Eschen- 
renter's Treatises. These were discovered on the 6th of May 
1403 in the walls of the cloister connected with the Church 
at Schwartzbach by an adept in alchemy who again hid them 
in the Cloister Marienzell, Thuringia. There they were re- 
discovered 10th October 1489. The best modem editions 
contain a key to the numerous characters found therein ; the 
key is doubdess in the possession of the imperial Librarian, 
nevertheless, I, Heinrich Maier, transmit a copy, by means 
of which all inscrutable mysteries may be revealed and 
problems solved/' 

A portion of this key is here reproduced; in the original 
the defining words were in Latin and spelled backwards the 
greater to mystify the uninitiated. 
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Cbaptbb XIV. 
A TBAQEDY IN THE BOYAL MEWS. 

"In mj •bop of drag* tat *tof«d 
Uabj Uttngi of •«««( «nonl; 
Spico with lugor I combine. 
BneaiBa and jmrKiM I diiiiie. 
To tUtngtlica tit vrcAk Mad the iicklj, 
Rrfrnhing dranghta I funiiah qwcklyi 
e witli utmost care. 



^IN A ndtxy vra^ag in midsntBincr a groiq» of peas- 
\U *^^ 'were bnsy weeding tbc ptantt and trimming 
/^l the •hraba in tbc stiffly designed plcamie garden 
of the Emperor, that formed nich an agteeable 
feature of the low ground bo r der in g the north side of the 
HradBchin. Directing their labora with taste and skill 'was 
a fair-haired, comely yonng man of a ttr ac ti Te p r cs en e e , whose 
intcUectoal physiognomy stamped him as a man snpefior to 
those working with spade and iwnning-knife. In the admir- 
able disposition of the blooming plants and in the gr on p ii ig 
of the small trees, the yonng florist showed the taste of a 
. landscape artist; and his close inspection of the parts of a 
rare blossom that he picked off the ground from beneath a 
foreign-looking plant, showed that he had acquired the scien- 
tific method of looking at flowers characteristic of a botanist. 
He separated the leaCabaped, brightly colored parts of the 
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flower, examined the central axis and the delicate filamentous 
stalks surrounding it, noting the minutest details with the 
aid of a bean-shaped piece of glass ; as he threw down the 
fragments of the flower one by one, he was watched by one 
of the older peasants who sighed and drew his hand across 
his low forehead with a significant gesture to indicate to hia 
fellow-workmen that their superintendent was mentally un- 
balanced. 

The sun was getting low and the young man dismissed 
the gardeners, and turned his steps down the hill towards 
the river; passing near the animal cages the savage beasts 
showed by their antics that they regarded the florist as a 
firiend, Ottakar, Rudolph's pet lion, uttering a gentle growl 
of greeting. Following the winding path to the riverside, 
Jacob Hordcky, for that was the name of the embryo bot«^ 
anist, crossed the dwindling Moldau on the old stone bridge 
built by Karl IV; here he was overtaken by a trim young 
army officer, whose costume and decorations proclaimed him 
a lieutenant of cavalry, and who shortened his stride to 
accost Jacob in a cordial, almost aflectionate manner that 
met a like response. Together they threaded the ill-paved, 
narrow streets of Old Prague; the Officer talked about the 
splendid horses in the royal stables where he was on duty 
and called them by endearing names; Jacob chatted about 
domestic aflieuni and both made frequent mention of a certain 
lovely Prftulein Sofie whose capricious ways seemed to dis- 
tress the Lieutenant. 

Skirting the ancient Jew's cemetery, the two friends 
reached Gypsy Street and soon entered the archway of a 
well-kept double house; on the right hand side of the passage 
was a door over which a sign ''The City Pharmacy'' indi- 
cated the nature of the business conducted within ; alongside 
of the door a window having a sill breast>high and extra 
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bfoftd ptnnitted wmmJw coBtoncn to coBMimiwto wi& 
the apofhecuy witliottt oitaiqg fhc tb^ Ghadngt hiougl i 
this window, Jacob fmdied to one ride tiw sBdiqg mmmh^ 
gn t tx A filiallT the ddcr of the ocenpttBtif and then toknur 
the Iievtenaat*e ant tiw two calefed Hbtt JMag looMa aa 
the opposite ride of flie poMace, 

Ahnoetat flie eame SKMBeat th»e e ai er g ed froatteahop 
one of file appccatibei whose daik cjes and vqpdar fcatuita 
bctra j ed his ItaKan paicntages Hmpiqg s^glit^ ha went 
through file passage towaids, tiw labofatoqr ia the eowt* 
yard, and noticing a sUtst spar with a btokea tandde oa fiie 
pavement, he fiurtiT^jr picked it up and conowilsd it aa hia 
person; as soon as he leadied flie laboratoiy he drew Ibrth 
the spar and noted with a grim smOe fliat the ktter **9^ 
was engraved <m it; kxddng towards tim tuaOj apartmcnto 
with a hideous leer of jealous aqgcr. that entir^ transibanied 
his handsome fiice^ he m urmur ed under his breath two 
words "Sofie", and '^vendetta'' I 

The pharmacy of Christian Horcidcy was the best ap- 
pointed in the Capital of Bohemia and was noted for the 
purity of its medicines as wdl as for the accuraqr witb 
which the most complex prescriptions were compounded. 
Persons entering the front shop saw against the walls on 
two sides a double row of drawers, some shallow and some 
deeper, above which ran wooden counters and shelving readi^ 
ing nearly to the ceiling; on the stone floor stood heavy 
tables, a mortar mounted on a pedestal made of a tree trunk, 
and some stools ; across one end, under the window opening 
into the street, ran a counter on which the work of mixing 
powders, rolling pills, making salves, and compounding the 
simpler prescriptions was i>erformed. Above the counter, 
hanging within convenient reach, were two pair of scales; 
alongside of the window was a hanging shdf canying mens* 
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uring jars, bottles of many aliapes and ttscs, horn spoons 
and other paraphernalia required in pharmaceutical opera* 
tions. Fastened against the wall so as to attract the eye of 
a customer entering, were the diploma of the proprietor and 
his license to keep a pharmacy* Prom the ceiling hung a 
small stuffed crocodile, the carapace of a tortoise and bun« 
dies of dried aromatic herbs. 

The drawers, shelves and cupboards of '*The City Phar« 
macy" were well stocked with the substances dispensed for 
•sternal and internal remedies by the apothecaries of the 
period. Alum, salt, sulfur, white arsenic, spermaceti, salt^ 
petre, vitriol, sal ammoniac, Armenian bole, coral, mother* 
of*pearl, crocus martis, crocus veneris, amber, antimony, 
turpeth mineral, album Graecum, crab's eyes, wax, were on 
hand, as wdl as the highly esteemed bezoar stone, ambergris, 
human skull, asses* hoofs, dried toads, and the cast-off skins 
of vipers, so useful in dropsy. In large wooden boxes were 
stored the dried leaves, flowers, seeds, bark and roots of 
many aromatic herbs, including saffron, ginger, elder, worm- 
wood, borage, rhubarb, aloes, jalap, rue, Abyssinian myrrh, 
Solomon's seal, and St. John* wort, gathered on St. John's 
day, and much in demand for expelling evil spirits from sick 
persons. 

Trefoil, Terrain, John's wort, dOl, 
Hinder witches of their wilL" 

The little explored New World across the Atlantic had 
begun to contribute its valuable remedies, notably china root, 
cosa, sarsaparilla and tobacco. Spenser enumerates other 
medicinal plants in the following lines : 

'The moumfiil cypress grew in greatest store ; 
And trees of iMtter gall, and ebon sad. 
Dead sleeping poppy, and Uack hellebore, 
Cold coloqnintida, and tetra mad; 
Mortal samnitis, and ctcnta bad ; 
With which th* ni^ittst Athenians made to die 
Wise Socratca.** ' 
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On the sbehraa stood galltpota of earthenware containing 
lard, mnrrow, goose-lat and other greasy substances ; in boxes 
of born, china, xinc and even of silver (for costly materials), 
were ointments, salves, nnguents, balsams, confortatives and 
extracts of the more «olid kind. Besides these the sbdvea 
vrere crowded with boxes of piasters, clysters, ntaplasms, lini< 
ments, electuaries, and favorite remedies, sudb as "oppodei- 
doch" and "pancbyroagog." 

In glass bottles, grouped on another row of shelves, were 
the strong acids, oil of vitriol, spirit of salt, and aqua fortis; 
spirits of wine, turpentine oil, petroleum, mercury, essential 
oils, besides elixirs and "aquae" without end, of which the 
most popular were "aqua bcnedicta" and "aqua mirabilis.** 
The apothecary kept on hand also quantities of tinctures, _ 
^ CBscnces, quintessences and ready made pills; of the latter ^ 
the "hierm pkn Rhads," "tfaepiUalMalephaagiaaeltoaac,** 
and "pillnlas pMtikntialw RnA** were Im tomtaat demand. 
Among the fteqacntiy prescribed remedies were the **diamb«r,'* 
the "diamargariton caUdam," "thTTpbera,** tbit expeosiTe 
*'collyrium of Dasarcii" and the complex mixtmrs called 
"thcriae" and "mithridat." Thcriac wascompoimdedof from 
sixty<five to nine^-aevcn ingredienta belonging to the min- 
eral, vegetable aad animal kingdoms, and indnd e d snch nan- 
aeons things as trodies of vipers, and portions of wild ani- 
mals not named in f astidious aocie^. The great expeoae 
attending the preparation of a medicament embracing so 
many and so rare ingredients caused physicians to deviae 
simpler ones for the poor ; thus the sixty-three substanecs of 
the famous "theriae of Andromaehns" were reduced in num- 
ber to four and in this form was sometimca called "diates- 
oon"; its compodtion wo* roots of gentian, of birthwortt 
and of bayJanrel, with mynb mixed with honey to form an 
dcctnary. The "mithridat of DamodcB** was compoanded of 
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forty-nine ingredients, tome of which were complex in them* 
sdves. 

A liniment nsed in sciatica affords a good example of the 
prescriptions sent in to the City Pharmacy: *'Take three 
little new-bom dogs and three living moles, one pound of 
earthwormst leaves of laurd, rosemary, mint, sweet mar* 
jorem, lavender, thyme, St. John*8 wort, of each a handful ; 
boil these ingredients in three pounds of oil mixed with com- 
mon wine until the latter is consumed; then pour out and 
express the liquid from the solids, add to the liquid yellow 
wax and goose-£at each ten ounces. Good for rheumatism 
and sciatica; apply it to the skin heated before a fire, and 
icpeat as often as required/' 

Such nostrums were not peculiar to Central Europe, the 
Bnglish poet Chaucer wrote two centuries before Rudolph 
began to rdgn; 

^A day or two je shall have digettiTCt 

Of wormes, 'ere je take jour laxatiret 

Of laurel, centaury and ftamette, 

Or else of elderberry that groweth there. 

Of catapuoe, or of the gaitre berries, 

Or herb irj growing in our yard that merry is." 

Some of the prescriptions sent in to Christian Horcicky 
called for ingredients that required time and trouble to 
secure ; as for example the oil of frog^s spawn (used for chil- 
blains), and the liver of a mad dog (or of a wolf) washed 
' with wine and dried in an oven, a specific for hydrophobia. 
Perhaps the delay in supplying such concoctions permitted 
the patients to gain enough strength to withstand the nau- 
seous doses. 

A full supply of hair-dyes, hair-invigorators, insect- 
powders, eye-washes and cosmetics were constantly on hand ; 
among the substances used to beautify complexions. was an 
nqguent made of white wax, spermaceti, borax, alum and 
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oil of cole wed which was spread upon a cloth worn as a 
masque at night. A favorite face-wash was made by mac- 
erating two youB£ pigeons with bread, almonds, and peach 
kernels ia goat's milk and then adding borax, camphor, can- 
died sngar, and powdered alnm, the liqoid being exposed 
three days to the sun, kept fifteen days in a cellar and 
filtered. The wild cucumber was held in esteem as a pre- 
ventive of wrinkles, and hull's gall for rcmoviiig freckles. 
The cosmetics formed a lucrative brooch of the business of 
the pharmacy, hardly less so was the sale of love philtFes ; 
of these the most important constituents were the East 
Indian resin called dragon's blood, niandragora,cantharides, 
Tervain and other aphrodisiacal herbs; but the most highly 
esteemed contained the gall of a man, the eyes of a Uock ' 
cat, or the blood of a bat. 

"Strait to the 'potbecaiT'* ahop I went 

Asd ia Idinpowd tf si w^ mam^ wfimt', 

BAmf what wiB, Mrt taaiaj aftar p n j tn, 

Wbca to Uh ak-hoHM LobbcrUa t^^f% 

Ttaew soUca fin iato Us mi« IH tkrow 

Aad MMB th« nraia with famat bn ihsll tfow." 

Philtres were nmde not only for etdtiiig unorova pa*, 
•kms, bat also for quenching them>— 
"ITsoatoodbtUid 
In a ■hMpshln anrtx fisUi 
Aad that tjr'd to nsa, 't will mtct 
Bin aad faii aOktioas crsr." 

Allied to the [diiltrea were the duurm* BUperstitionaly 
worn or carried on the person to ward off the evil eye, pes- 
tilence and ma li gnant diseases; moles' fcet &stened to one's 
garters and worn continually were a recognised charm to 
ward off goat ; the Icares of shepherd's parse worn in shoes 
next the skin was a specific against toothache. Hmxicky's 
shop kept an these innocent charms in stodL, bat the master 
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declined conscienttoutly to deal in abrunea, or images carved 
ont of mandrake roots which were consulted as oradesi in 
order not to countenance such impious superstitions. 

A profitable class of substances commonly sold in phar- 
macies of the sixteenth century remains to be mentioned ; 
these were cane sugar (generally kept in cones and cut off as 
wanted), treadci honey and yarieties of syrupSi conserves, 
lohocksi confections and robs, of which the basis was sugar 
or honey* The apothecary also dealt in spices, cordials, dis- 
tilled waters and fumigating pastilles, as well as sealing-wax, 
paper, ink and pens. 

Jacob's knowledge of botany was of great assistance to 
Christian Horcicky in the collection and identification of 
medicinal plants, both indigenous and exotic; together they 
had invented a toilet-water that was in great demcmd as a 
medicine and perfume in court circles and among the wealthy 
aristocrats of all Bohemia. This prototype of the modem 
Eau de Cologne was made by distilling essential oils of plants 
cultivated for the purpose, and was sold under the name 
Aqoa Siaapii^ Sinapius being the Latinized form of the Bohe- 
mian name Horcicky, which by the way signifies mustard 
(Sinapis). 

Aqua Sinapii was manufactured at the laboratory in the 
court-yard, where also all operations requiring intense heat, 
such as fusion and sublimation, were carried on ; there too, 
distillations were conducted and secret arcana were prepared 
by the hardworked apprentice Carlo Malombra, a Venetian, 
assisted by Ferdinand Horcicky, Christian's younger son. 
The laboratory was a stone building so placed on sloping 
ground as to have two stories on the front and but one at 
the back; in the lower room, almost as dark as a cellar, 
were several furnaces, some furnished with artificial blasts 
and some built for gentler fires, besides, water-baths, filtqing 
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pdicana and'tntntani; v\-ithout the door were piles of 

"And iiundry tomU made of rarth and gl*Mi> 
Oar uritiuJ* uiid our dcK(ri*uric«: 
-A I Ptuola nnd croulcu and ■uhllmalorin, 

I CuciitNU «nd Akniliilte* eke 
1 And other Buch, cbNu- cn<ni|;h a lc«k." 

1m tlie upper room wns kept a k ^ stock of dried herbs, 
*ho CMk> of win« and small Tutga >il. In one comer, on 
a tebl* under a window, lajr sevct ; bcrlutls oiid a good 
■fllwtloh of tlio most valualjlc pharmi opocias ; these included 
Otto BrunfcU' •■Rcformotion of Pharmocy" (Moycncc, 1536), 
Rjrflf** *'Book of Confections" (Strassburg, 164«}, and the 
latest edition of the admirable work by Valerius Cordus, 
poblkhed at Antwerp in 16R0 under the title "Pharmacoram 
COHfidcndorum ratio, vulgo vocant Diapensatorium." 

AH day and late into the night the apprentices labored 
tnightitj with mortar and pcstk* irith coab and bdlowa, 
cucurbit! and itillatorici, preparing the monstrous remedies 
dispensed in tbe ftont shop; to tbe npperroom repaired also 
Christian himself when be waa engaged in moscopj, another 
regular and luerative source of income. 

When alone Carlo Malombra brooded over nnrcqnited 
love for his master's lovdy daughter, and cursed the day 
that brought Lieutenant Maximilian Swoboda into the family 
circle of the Horcickys; he, Carlo, was well bom, being the 
nephew of the Venetian artist Pietro Malombra, and he istt 
indignant at the menial position he filled. He had been dak 
to one of the Professors of medicine at the University of 
Padua, but an awkward event, in which the deadly Aqua 
Toffiiina had been too fiively used and vrith which his name 
was connected, caused him to bury himsdf, as he thought, 
m the wilds of unpolished Bohemia. ' 

On a beautifully, clear, refreshing morning in the month 
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of September, after a sleepless night, caused by oyerfeeding 
and insufficient exercise, the Emperor Rudolph left his private 
rooms, accompanied by a valet, to take a stroll through the 
pleasure garden and to visit the well-stocked stables ; he re- 
membered with a half melancholy smile that he had ordered 
the name of the snow-white Arabian stallion cl^anged from 
''Kelley*' to "Sendivogius/' but events had proved that the 
latter was no more desirable than the former. As he ap- 
proached the royal mews he saw a group of officers and men 
gesticulating and talking in agitated tones as if of some 
• calamity, and on inquiry of the imperial Master of the sta- 
bles, Colonel von Podcbrad, he learned tlie cause of the dis- 
turbance. During the night several of the horses had been 
taken ill, two of them in fact, '<Bva'* and "Clelia,'' Rudolph's 
pets, were already dead, ''Gilles Sadeler" and ''Magdalena" 
were in a critical condition, and "Jobann von Aachen*' was 
convalescent; the obvious cause was poisoned oats intro- 
duced into the mangers by some unknown person ; two clues 
to the criminal had b^n found, viz: — a peasant's basket in 
the shrubbery below the stables, and a silver spur marked 
'*S" in one of the stalls. 

The usually impassive Emperor became enraged almost 
beyond the limits of dignity, and summoning the Vice Chan- 
cellor, who came in all haste, he placed in Curtius' hands the 
investigation, urging him to spare no pains to discover the 
guilty miscreant. The men on watch the preceding night 
were arrested at once, and the Colonel was warned of simi- 
* lar danger. 

News of the tragedy in the royal mews spread rapidly, 
and when the citizens of Old Prague and the residents of the 
Hradschin heard that Lieutenant Maximilian Swoboda had 
been arrested on good grounds and confined in Daliborka 
Tower, they were, moved with indignatioui amazement and 
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one of their number was knowD to hxvc failed in his attempt 
to fdl to the maatcr of the etabla a iplendid hone bronght 
firon Hnogary, and had been heard to threaten Vengcanoe;' 
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the entire band of seventeen peraonsi representing four gen- 
erationsy was arrested and confined in barracks, where they 
were destined to linger many a weary month, forgotten of 
their captors. 

In the Horcicky household consternation raged ; Christian, 
his wife Dorothea, Jacob and Ferdinand were overwhelmed 
with grief, Sofie was prostrated, and Carlo Malombra was 
voluble in sympathetic inquiries and protestations of dis- 
tress; Two days passed and they seemed like so many 
months to the friends of the Lieutenant who was not allowed 
to communicate with a living soul; at length, however, 
Fr&ulein Sofie recovered her composure . and pointed out to. 
her brother Jacob the total lack of a motive on the part of 
her fiancf, and spoke of his great affection for and devotion 
to the mute animals under his care; Jacob then waited on 
the clerk of the tribunal having charge of the case and made 
a strong impression on him in favor of Swoboda. 

On the morning of the third day Dr. Michael Maier cal- 
led at the City Pharmacy to purchase for his own use a 
bottle of Aqua Sinapii, and expressed surprise at the dejected 
appearance, of the Horcickys, father and son ; on hearing 
from them the tragedy of the mews and of the arrest of his 
young fi*iend Maximilian, he said that he believed he could 
clear the ofiicer from suspicion. The Doctor and Jacob hast- 
ened to the Vice Chancellor, who admitted them at once to 
his private chamber; there Doctor Maier made the following 
statement : On the night of the equine catastrophe the moon 
was in Aries, which was favorable for gathering human skull 
to be used in a magical potion for which he was gradually 
securing the ingredients; accordingly he started about two 
o'clock in the morning to collect the material in the old Jews* 
cemetery, and as he passed through the royal gardens he 
encountered a man creeping along, screened by the shrubbery 
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and trees. Cooccaliog liiiiitdf» tlie Doctor watcbcd the man 
who was dressed like a peasant, carried a basket in his hand 
and stealthily approached the stables. After collecting the 
bones in the gravqrard he was retnmiag to the Hradschin 
when he met a messenger firom Baron iron Zdewskt sum* 
moning him to the bedside of his wife;, he drove to the 
Baron*s residence in Wyschehrad, a snbnrb of Old Prague, 
and there he had been pr o fessio na H y detained two nights; 
thus it happened that he first heard ol the sad affiflur that agi* 
tated the whole City when he called at Horeicky*s Pharmacy. 

Questioned by Jacob, who began to see daylight. Dr. 
Maier said the peasant was short and stout and walked 
with a limp as if one leg was shorter than the other. Hor- 
cicky then explained to the Vice Chancellor how the Venetian 
apprentice, jealous of the Lieutenant's betrothal to Fr&ulcin 
Soiie, had probably sought to inculpate him in the dastardly 
deed; the description of the supposed peasant's appearance 
and halting gait tallied exactly with that of Carlo Malombra. 

Then Curtius dismissed the phj'sician and the botanist, 
ordered the Italian put to the question and soon extorted 
from him a full confession. On reporting these facts to the 
Emperor, his Majesty decreed that the wretched man should 
be confined in the uppermost room of the Hunger Tower, 
and that he should be supplied with a plenty of delicate food 
and drink, all impregnated with the poison ''aqua Tofinina*' 
that had proved fatal to the royal animals. The decree was 
carried out with refined cruelty, and the horrible fate of 
Malombra can be guessed. 

Swoboda was promoted to be Captain of the Royal Dra* 
goons and Jacob Horcicky, now better known as Sinapius, 
was made Director of the Imperial Botanic Gardens. 
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Chaptbr XV. 
RUDOLPH'S DREAM. 

"I asked Philotophj how I should 
HaTC of her the thing I would; 
She answered ine when I was able 
To make the Water malltable; 
Or else the waj if I could finde 
To mesure out a yard of Winde; 
Then shalt thou have thine own desire, 
When thou can*st weigh an ounce of Fire; 
Unless that thou can'st doe these thrcci 
Content thjseli; thou get'st not me.'' 

^BBI BEZALEL LOEW the erudite philosopher, 
like all his co-religionistSi lived in the Ghetto of 
Pragne, but his house in ''Broad Street*' was dis- 
tinguished above those of his neighbors by a lion 
carved in stone placed over the doorway. This symbol of 
his family name commemorated an incident that had caused 
unending wonderment among the inhabitcmts of the Jew's 
quarterp a visit from the occupant of the imperial throne of 
Germany^ who had condescended to penetrate the sombre 
streets of the despised Ghetto and to enter the humble 
dwelling of his Hebrew subject, in order to express in this 
conspicuous way his admiration for the learning and the 
virtue of the tenant. 
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The common folk of the Ghetto, as wdl as of the test of 
the City, attributed to the benevolent Rabbi superaataral 
powers, but never accused him of using them for evil pur* 
poses ; his learning extended not only to the mysteries of the 
Kabbala but to many branches of natural philosophy as 
Weill and his knowledge of the camera obscura, experiments 
with which had been shown to a few privileged firienda, 
formed a fairly substantial basis for their bdief; he was 
popularly supposed to have transferred to his dwelling in 
the Ghetto by magic spells, the hundred-windowed palace on 
the Hradschin and to have exhibited the marvel to Rudolph 
on the occasion of his memorable visit. Had the modest 
philosopher been known to Gabriel Naudt, the Frenchman 
would have included him in the list of honorable men defended 
in his ''Apologie pour les grands hommes sonpc<mnex de 
magic*/* written a few years later. 

The gifted Rabbi was believed to have surpassed the 
achievement of the English Bare-foot monk of the thirteenth 
century, called by scolastics '^Doctor Mirabilis/' on account 
of his prodigious learning; according to tradition Roger Bacon 
had made a human head out of brass and had endowed it 
with the power of speech, and rumor reported that Loew, 
by the aid of kabbaUstic formulae and supernatural gifts, 
had formed of clay a dwarf possessing attributes far more 
marvellous than those of the brazen head. The '^Hebrew. 
, Roger Bacon of Prague" by touching the forehead of the in- 
animate dwarf with his consecrated finger and impressing 
thereon the mystical letters 

GOLEM 

had communicated to it life, willpower and intelligence. This 
automaton long served his master with cheerful obedience; 
on the Sabbath and on Holy days of the Israelites, the dwarf 
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cleansed the sacred candlesticks, prepared the table for meals, 
and did all the house-work necessary to the comfort of the 
orthodox Rabbi and his daughter, but forbidden them by 
authority of the Hebrew fathers. 

Not content with this extravagant tale, rumor noised 
abroad further details of the experience of the Bohemian 
wizard with his home-made servant. The dwarf, though 
requiring no nourishment, grew in size gradually, becoming 
a huge giant bigger than Goliath and stronger than Samson ; 
such superhuman strength did he possess that he snapped 
trunks of trees like wheat-straws, and lifted enormous weights 
as easily as a child raises a loaf of bread. One Friday even- 
ing as the pious Rabbi was about to offer thanks for the 
supper spread upon the table, the giant presuming on his 
strength dared to resist the will of his gentle and yet power- 
ful master and refused to obey the order to polish the brass 
candlesticks; he forgot himself so far as to threaten the 
Hebrew sage and proposed to crush him between two of his 
artificial fingers like an unconscious egg, unless he was per- 
mitted to sit at the table and to share in the evening meal. 
Being stoutly refused, the giant then broke into a great rage 
and threatened to destroy every movable thing in the entire 
house; thereupon his master spoke to him as follows: ''You 
seem to have forgotten that notwithstanding your immense 
strength of arm you are but a miserable lump of clay which 
shall retain life and power only so long as you obey my 
wishes and serve me faithfully ; since in your silly bravado 
you dare to oppose your will to mine, I will show you that 
the weakling Bezalel Loew is nevertheless stronger than an 
unthankful, senseless lump of clay ; kneel and humbly beg my 
pardon T* 

The giant, however, broke into a demoniacal laugh so 
boisterous that the windows of the apartment were shattered. 
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^ott cowftfdljr bniti^ do ycm wtiXL tidak to oppose ne 
wIm ctta dcttnqr 70a Iqr a thom^P 

The fiKdith gimnt repBed: ^Ikrtraj ac if 70a cooy** aad 
rampcMi 10 nuM hm xiipi* oni 10 cnuHi ms fluuraorp wnca 

JM MIC m aOfluNICM ilfff|imp uUINHIKm MS mnnm VBOC 

ocpfiTni jmtt 01 mtuguk mm wcu 09 01 font cooBGCBetw 
^"What is itT*^ lie cried. 

^YottT pnaieluBeot aad ^*— ■^■ttfl tfftit^ eaid tte ^^ *y% i 
wIm tiiea foee from the table aad with a stnlBe of hie diwer 
erased ftoai theewdliiiff frmlMad of the ri aot the iMhhaHstie 
.lettcfs 

OOLBMt 

aad at the eame iaetaiit the aatoauitoa« de p r l rcd of -vital 
taetgyf fttt to the gnraod aad broke iato a tiioosaad pieoca. 

^'Br war gewesca,^ quietly icoutflMd the Kabbit who 
gave thanks to Jehorah lor Us aiereies and proceeded un- 
moved to finish his ercning meal. 

The innocent subject of these wild and nncontroTertcd 
legends sat in an easy chair one stormy winter night, before 
a blazing wood fire that lighted the room more brilliantly 
than the highly ornamental lamp on the table at his side. 
On his knees lay a recently published book entitled ''Symbola 
divina et humana/' written by his friend Jacques Tjrpot, a 
Fleming who held the post of librarian to the Emperor; the 
book was a collection of mottoes and emUcms of Popes, 
Emperors and Kings, and was sumptuously illustrated with 
copper plates engraved by Gilles. Sadeler. Low, however, 
was not thinking of the volume but of the singular history 
of the author. 

Jacques Typot, after studying jurisprudence in the most 
celebrated schools of the Netherlands, as well as at Padua 
ayd Bologna, was invited to Stockholm by Siigismund TIT,, 



King of' Sweden and Poland, who appointed him' royal 
Councillor. He rose rapidly to great eminence and thereby 
excited the envy and hatred of the Swedish Fieldmanihal 
Pontns de la Gardie, and after publication of a history of 
the Kingdom of Sweden that displeased those in power, the 
army officer accused him of treason and secured a judgment 
of death against him; by the intercession of his brother 
Matthias, however, the penalty was reduced to imprisonment 
for ten years and subsequent banishment from Sweden. The 
miserable decade ended in 1696, Typot then went to Germany 
where his works ''De fortuna'* and ''De fato,'' attracted the 
attention of Rudolph who appointed him royal historian at 
a large salary. In Sweden l^pot had been sentenced to be 
beheaded, and Rudolph with a rare humor always called him 
"the headless/' 

Loew and Tjrpot had become warm friends and it was- 
merely a trifling coincidence that the historian, accompanied 
by Dr. Michael Maier, was announced just as the Rabbi 
awoke from his reveries; the two were cordially received, 
their snow-covered garments were laid aside, and their host 
ordered hot mulled wine to be prepared for their refreshment. 
Dr. Maier, who had Hebrew ancestors on his mother's side, 
was no stranger at the Lion House; he and the Rabbi were 
wont to discuss cosmology, pneumatology and theosophy 
sometimes far into the small hours of the night. The learned 
Doctor was a plain featured man, having high cheek bones^ 
a long nose, square jaws, a chin beard and mustache taper- 
ing at each end ; his rotund body with square shoulders was 
supported by slender legs that seemed inadequate for the 
purpose. He affected fashionable and luxurious garments 
and habitually wore a wide linen collar shaped like a yoke; 
from his neck was suspended a decoration. He called on 
Loew with Tjrpotius to have a triangular conference about 
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fht flliittratiaM to bt wed in Us §Ofr€b€emiag ho6k 
"AUlante fogicfli, or New BnblaM of the Seerrto of Natase.'* 
The three philoeophew were eooa in deq^ conevltation; 
Dr. Uaier exhibited a beratifid^ dmwn ekeldi of tbm tOa^ 
minated title-page of Ue book. Oa the left eide and «pper 
part appeared the Oardenof the Hceperideet Herealcsy dad 
in a lkm*e ekia and eanyioig a chib oiner Ue ehonMer» waa 
pluddqg the golden applee; the two eisleni Angle and Ar^ 
thnea were in friend^ cooTerMthmv the third Mtar 
tnea i^w^fc imr ah* boiMith the treee the inanrJieaded 

-Ladon *wae Tainly gnardiiig the frnit. On the ti^ hand 
eide and bdow, Tenne wae handing golden appice to tlie 
700th nppomeneey who appeared again bdow mnniqg a 
race with the fiiir Atalenta, and droppipg the preeione froit 
wlUch tlie darned etooped to pidc np* tliereiij loeiqg the moe; 
in the comer wae tlie eanctoafy of Cjbde, and near 1^ a 
lion and a lioncee promenadingt into which animale the 
enraged goddcee had traneformed the goilty pair. 

Both Loew and Typotine declared the ejrmbolic drawing^ 
could not be improved and the three tamed to another 
emblem depicting '^Mother Earth;'' a nude woman etood 
erect in a fertile landscape, her neck, ehouldeni aiod trunk 
being drawn eo as to represent the terrestrial globe furnished 
with feminine paps ; she was giving suck to an infant sup* 
ported on her right arm. Bdow on her tight, Jupiter waa 
bdng suckled by a goat, on her left Romulus and Remus 
were nursed by a wolf; in the background were castles and 
mountain peaks; above was the legend ''Nutrix gus terra 
est," a phrase occurring in the Emerald Tablet. Exa* 
mination of this emblem directed the thoughts of the Rabbi 
to the genesis of the world, and having secured the attention 
of his guests, he lay back in his easy chair, dosed his cyca 
and discoursed as follows: 
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''JehoTah created all things by hit word, saying: ''Be/' 
and they were made ; together with the fonr elements, earth, 
water, air and fire, which He coagulated, and contrary things 
were commingled, for we see that fire is hostile to water, and 
water hostile to fire, and both are hostile to earth and air. 
Yet Jehovah united them peacefully and out of them all things 
are created— heaven and the throne thereof; the angels; the 
sun, moon and stars ; earth and sea, with all things that are 
in the sea, which indeed are various, for their natures have 
been made diverse by Jehovah. Now this diversity exists in 
all creatures, because they were made out of different ele- 
ments ; had they been created out of one element, they would 
have been agreeing natures. But diverse elements being here 
mingled, they lose their own natures, because the dry being 
mixed with the humid and the cold combined with the hot 
become neither cold nor hot ; so also the humid being mixed 
with the dry becomes neither dry nor humid. When the four 
elements are comingled they agree, and thence proceed crea* 
turcs that never reach perfection except they be left by night 
to putrefy and become visibly corrupt ; Jehovah further com- 
pleted His .work by imparting life and government.'* 

Rabbi Loew paused long enough to drain a glass of wine 
and preceded :— 

. ''In the disposition of these four elements is a secret ar- 
canum; two of them are perceptible to the sense of touch and 
vision vis : earth and water the virtue of which is well know; 
but the other two are neither visible nor tangible, which 
yield naught, whereof the place is never seen, nor are their 
operations and value known.'' 

Dr. Maier repljring to his fiiend said : "Your character- 
ization of the genesis and nature of the four elements is 
plausible, but we must remember that our great master 
Paracelsus taught ns otherwise." "When creation took 
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ptace," be wrote **tlw'VHuter dMdcd ItMtf «ad dndopcd 
ont of itidf the Idcoa or Fiinordfaa ITMiiiri ; thb ie otm. 
noniitie natnn and BaalfartiitMtf aotoofy sea vital actnr- 
ity, a eiriritval fane, aa iovidlikb la Bo aip re h BM ible and iad^ 
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•tancc of Uvliig beings consists. In tbe Limbns, or Idcot of 
primordial matter, 'Uie matrix of all created things, the nib* 
stance of all things is contained. As creation took place and 
the Yliaster dissolved, Ars, the differentiating power of the 
.Snpreme Canse b^;aa to act; all prodaction took [dace in con- 
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nequence of separation, and out of the Ideos were bom the 
elements of Fire, Earth, Wat^r and Air/' These facts by the 
way are represented in my ^'Atalanta fiigiens" by four nude 
men bearing in their hands the substances they symbolize; 
this, and each of the other emblems, fifty in all, is explained 
by Latin verses set to music, which you will all admit is a 
novel feature." 

Having thus cleverly turned the conversation away from 
the philosophy of genesis, the examination of the sketches 
prepared for illustrating Maier's book was resumed and oc- 
cupied the three friends for a long time. 

Jacques Typot, who. had listened intently while Loew and 
Maier were talking, then addressed them as follows: — ''Being 
a historian and not a philosopher I am not learned in the 
things whereof you have been speaking, but I have long held 
an opinion as to the primordial elements that differs from 
any hitherto advanced; you speak of four elements, whereas 
I find the number may well be reduced to two;— viz: earth 
and water ; the first is fixed and indestructible and out of it 
comes forth fire; water is volatile and vaporous, and is 
easily changed into air, as every one knows who boils a 
kettle.'* 

This theory was not favorably received by the con- 
servative Rabbi, and he and Dr. Maier were arguing the pro- 
position of Typotius, when another visitor was announced, 
no less a personage than Dr. Gottfried Steegius. The new- 
comer was made welcome and refreshment was offered; Loew 
perceiving that he had news to communicate urged him to 
speak at once ; the Doctor then stated that he had just been 
consulted by his Majesty, the Emperor, who sought to have 
a singular dream interpreted that had disturbed his slumbers 
on the preceding night ; he, Steegius, being unable to explain 
it, had been commissioned by the Bmperor to confer 
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the learned Hebrew. The Rabbi, the phytidan and the hit 
torian manifested great; curiocily to hear the dream; Dr. 
SteegiuB said he would .rdate the dream in the Emperor'a 
own words. 

"In the midst of a peaceful sleep I thought I stood in a 
forest of trees, six of which were nobler and taller than the 
rest, and formed a circular groTe; they were marked with 
o1>scure symbols that I could not comprehend* The first tree 
was humid and white like tin, the second was dry and white 
like lead, the third was humid and black like iron, the fourth 
was hot, dry and red like copper, the fifth was dry and black 
like silver, and the sixth was hot and humid like yellow gold. 
In and through the grove moved s\yiftly a figure like that of 
mercury; as I was watching his ecce n tric movements the 
vision changed, the t re es disappeared and I found myself in 
a splendid palace having fifteen rooms, on a lofty throne sat 
a King cf noble mien, his brow encircled with a diadem and 
his hand grasping a sceptre of power. Before the King 
kneeled his son and five servants dressed in robes of difierent 
colors, and the servants implored the King to bestow on the 
son and on themselves shares of his power, but he did not 
deign to reply. Infuriated at the King's nonchalance, the 
son, incited by the five servants, stabbed the father as he sat 
upon the throne ; he then caught his father's blood in his 
robe. Without, the servants dug a grave two handbreadths 
in depth and four inches in width ; into this tomb the son 
endeavored to throw his father, but fell in himself also and 
was prevented from getting out by an Aquastor. The King 
and his son were in the tomb a very long time, and in m3'' 
dream I saw their bones which were divided into nine parts 
by an angel who cast one part of them upon whitened and 
purified earth. Meanwhile the servants prayed to the Al- 
mighty to restore their King, and a second angel was sent 
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who cast the other eight parts of the bones on the earth 
where the; became white, transparant and firm, while the 
earth became ai red as rubies, A shadow passed over the 
scene as if a curtain of gauzy material fell before vay eyes, it 
then rolled away and I saw the King risen from his tomb 
in great majesty, splendor and power, I imagined he would 
pnnish his guilty son and the wicked servants, but to my 
snrprise the King placed crowns of gold upon their heads 
and proclaimed them princes in his kingdom." 

Just as Dr. Stecg^ns ceased speaking, Typotins pointed 
out of the window, and the others saw with snrprise the 
sun rising nnobscnred by clouds; Loew ioitantly exclaimed: 
"Behold the interpretation of the Emperor's dream I The 
regal Sun vanquished by night is liberated from the tomb of 
obscurity by the aid of the angel Dawn, and rises in nn> 
diminished splendor to bestow glorious blessings on unworthy 
creatures t" 





Chapter XVI. 
MAGIC AND SOcicECY. 

*X)ocalt PhikMoplqr rcUtca tJbiagt which Cod weaV 
which the DeTit codtf not do, which aaw bat a 
and none b«t a ihol bcUerc.** 
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PHEMIA, in tlic reign of Rudolph II.. shared with 
the rest of central Europe an inheritance from 
bygone time of mystical lore which hod attained 
in .the Middle Ages to the dignity of a philoso- 
phical system. An extraordinary "medley of fact and false- 
hood, of enthusiasm and imposture, of profundity and 
absurdity-** which was current among the unlettered, inex- 
l>erienced, common people, had been accepted as truth by men 
of superior intellectual attainments and of the highest repu- 
tation for probity, and in their hands this volume of super- 
stitious beliefs exerted immense influence on natural and 
metaphysical philosophy. "Philosophers in the infancy of 
science are as imaginative as poets," and phenomena now 
explained by reference to known physical laws were regarded 
by them as manifestations of supernatural forces, controlled 
by evil demons or by beneficent spirits. Every branch of 
thought and learning became imbued with the supernatural; 
theology, philosophy, science and medicine were entrapped 
in "superstition's thrice entangled webJ 
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The belief that a continual communion existed between 
mankind and the spirits of good and of evil, and that man 
could exercise authority over these celestial and infernal 
beings was taught by tnuny ecclesiastics and became a part of 
religion; and the belief that natural objects had occult pro- 
pcrtiesi that steh manifestations of physical forces as thunder 
and lightning, earthquakes, hail, and even the light of the 
celestial bodies, were directed by spirits over which man had 
some control, became an integral doctrine of science. After 
several generations of people had accepted these teachings 
and views, the force of antiquity was added to that of 
authority, and ^'Science, scarcely more than in embryOi was 
unable to resist the giant spirit of Superstition that then 
lorded it over the intellectual world/* 

The investigation of the occult properties of matter 
together with the nature, influence, and character of spiritual 
beings, their mode of communication with mortals, and the 
ways by which their aid might be obtained l^ecame the object 
of Occult Philosophy*. Of this there were three principal 
branches : 

Natural Magic, which concerned itself \yith the occult 
properties of natural bodies in the animal, vege- 
table and mineral kingdoms. 

Theurgy, or divine magic, which claimed to deal with 
good spirits and the angels of Heaven, and to 
train the soul of man to become fit to receive 
their beneficent gifts, as well as to learn how to 
see and converse with them. And 

Goety, or black magic, which pretended to teach 
methods for securing the powerful assistance of 
infernal demons in caro'ing out evil and criminal 
designs; those practising it were generally supposed 
to have made a compact with Satan involving 
the loss of their souls. ^ 
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The inflotDM cEcrtod by fluui otcp ipinlxi lifiii|||i 
thought to be condvtent with aatonl laws; 
tanght that the will of maa had' dftet oa tht b Aa -ti o rcf 
inriMbte bdagp, beeane the latfck^wcve iaferior^ aad 
lower is alwajt raljeet to the hli^wr. ^^Thathom^cif 
is as potent to impirss a spirit as tiie spoken weed is to 
impress the miod of maa, for spirits have ao pigrsical caia 
to hear physical sooadst aad the Toios is cmlj aeedsd for 
those who caanot hear, with the spirit.^ Wamwt for a 
belief in thenrgjr aad in goetj was fooad ia the Hbi^ 8er^ 
tures; it was pointed oot tliat Iqr the eMrdse of snpematanl 
powers the niagirians of Pharaoh, aad of Ifbses the aua of 
God, changed rods into serpents, that tiie Hebcew plagaed 
Qgypt with bloody waters, fiogi, lice, flies, uiuiTala^ CBMsodta^ 
hail, locnsts'and pestilenee, parted the Bed 8ca» and 
water to flow from a rock in the desert. That bj the 
art Joshua stayed the Son, that ElQah called down fire fima 
Heaven and raised the dead to H£e^ that Dsnid nnisded the 
lions, and the three children esc a ped destmctkm ia a fieiy 
iumace. It was confidently claimed that Solomon ncePed 
in magical arts and that his power, wealth, and eminence 
were secured by their exercise; m or e o ver the ezperienoe of 
King Saul at Bn-Dor with the woman that had a familiar 
spirit, and the appearance of the Eastern Magi at Bethlehem, 
were accounted incontestable prooft of the highest activity 
in occult science. 

Many of the extravagant superstitions about the magical 
properties of natural objects that obtained credence in 
Rudolph's reign might have been traced to the iamoos 
writings of Pliny. For example, Pliny stated that the 
precious diamond placed on an anvil resisted the stoutest 
blows of a hammer, or put in a iumace withstood the 
intensest heat, but that if steeped in the blood of a he^goat 
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it is ''forced to yield the gauntlet/' and may then be readily 
broken into pieces. .Thie mere assertion of such an absurdity 
by so high an anthority was sufficient to establish its 
credibility ; the idea of testing the statement by experiment 
was not deemed.necessary nor advisable, that step remained 
to be taken by another generation under the Baconian philo- 
sophy. Pliny's ''Natural History" was responsible for a mass 
of superstitions tenaciously held by the common people; it 
' was gravely maintained that : "There be certain seeds within 
the eyes of cocks which shining and shooting into the eyes 
of lions do so yktce and strike their eyelids^ and do inflict 
upon them such pain and grief, that they are constrained to 
fly from them, being not able to abide or to endure the sight 
of a cock/' It was also asserted that the "eyes of a dragon 
dried, pulverized and incorporated with honey into a liniment 
caused those who anointed themselves all over with it to 
sleep securely without dread of night spirits." In these and 
similar instances the rarity of the animals, or the scarcity of 
the ingredients made experimental tests very difficult; this 
was the case also with the following recipe for a wonder* 
working amulet: "Take the t^ul and head of a dragon, the 
hair growing on the forehead of a lion with a little also of 
his marrow, the froth that a horse foameth at the mouth 
who had won the victory and prize in running a race, and 
the nails besides of a dog's feet, bind all these together with 
a piece of leather made of a red deer-skin with the sinews 
partly of a stag and partly of a fallow deer, one with an* 
other in alternate courses; carry this about you and it will 
give you. victory." (Pliny.) 

Forty*three years before Rudolph ascended the throne of 
Germany a work was published that did much to elevate 
magic in the opinions of philosophers, and exerted immense 
influence on popular beliefii for more than two centuries, this 
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was a treatise on ''Oocolt Philosophy** written by Henry 
Corndins Agrippa. This celebrated 

nissofPsru 

was Knight of the Bmpiret Doctor of both Laws, and held 
the office of Secretary to Maximilian I., and of Councillor to 
Charles V. He exercised the callings of physician, lawyer, 
soldier, philosopher, historian, conjurer, astrol<^ger and 
alchemist at Cologne, DAk, Pavia, Mets, Freiburg , Brussds, 
Bonn, Lyons and Grenoble, and in erery place he commanded 
the highest esteem of the learned and the influential. He 
wrote that "'natural magic is the actiTS part of natural 
philosophy which performs those things that are above 
human reason. Magicians, the most active inquirers into 
nature, oftentimes produce effects before the time ordained 
by Nature, which therefore the Vulgar take for Miracles, 
when they are notwithstanding only natural operations." 

Agrippa combined real, erudition with gross superstition ; 
he was acquainted with the electrical properties of amber 
and of jet, and with the magnetic power of the lodestone, 
and yet he asserts that the latter power is destroyed by 
onions. In another passage he exhibits his wisdom and 
his folly thus: *'It is well known that there is a certain 
virtue in the lodestone by which it attracts iron and that 
the diamond by its presence doth take away that virtue; so 
also the stone asbestus being once fired is never extinguished. 
A carbuncle shines in the dark; the stone aetites put above 
the young fruit of woman or of plants strengthens them, but 
being put under weakeneth. The jasper stauncheth blood, the 
little fish echeneis stops ships; rhubarb expels choler; the 
liver of the chameleon burned raiseth showers and thunders; 
the stone heliotrope dazzles the sight and makes him that 
wears it invisible; the stone synochitis brings up infernal 
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ghosts; and the stone anachitis makes images of the gods 
appear/' 

This prince of occult philosophers gave minnte details for 
invoking good and evil spirits and ingenuously explained 
why men GOt\jure with demons rather than with angelic 
spirits; he wrote: **6ood Angels seldom appear being only 
attendant on the commands of 6od| and not vouchsafing to 
become known save to upright and holy men ; but evil spirits 
submit themselves more willingly to the invocations of meUt 
falsely assuming to themselves and counterfeiting Divinity, 
always ready to deceive, and delighting to be adored and 
worshipped.** 

Professional necromancers pretended to possess the power 
of conferring with the spirits of dead persons, and controlling 
the weatheri raising storms at will ; they sold potions and 
philtres enabling the owner to understand the language of 
birdSi to secure love of fair women, to transform their enemies 
into cattle, (even as Nebuchadneaezar became an ox), and to 
impart the power of the dreaded "evil eye''; to obtain the 
disgusting ingredients of these draughts and pills they were 
accused of strangling infants, of robbing cemeteries of their 
corpses ; they were believed to compound poisonous powders 
for criminal purposes; and they were always thought to 
have entered into suicidal compacts with Satan. 

Popular belief peopled the earth with hobgoblins, the fire 
with salamanders, the air with fiends and the water with 
river and lake spirits. Children were terrified by their nurses 
with stories of '*an ugly devil having horns on his head, fire 
in his mouth, and a tail in his breech, eyes like a bason, 
fiemgs like a dog, claws like a bear, a skin like a nigger, and 
a Toyce roaring like a lion.** And young children were so 
a£Erighted with **bul-b^ggars, spirits, witches, urchins, elves, 
hags, fiairies, satyrs, pans, faunes, syrens, Kit-with*the<an* 
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stick I tritons, centaoret^ dwarfctt gyants, imps^ calcan, 
Robin Goodfiellow, the spooniy the mare, the man in the oak, 
the hell-wain, the fire drake, the pQckk, Tom Thnmbe, hob* 
goblin, Tom Tumbler, boneless and such other bi^;a,** that 
they became fearful of their own shadows. 

Superstitions connected with animals and plants were 
innumerable and amasing in their folly. The imaginary 
basilisk was thought to be deadly to all serpents and to 
mankind, killing the former with its breath and the latter 
with a mere glance of its eyes; persons carrying its Mack- 
blood about them obtained gracious fttvors fix>m princes and 
great potentates, as well as immunity fix>m diseases and from 
witchcraft. The superstition of the mandrake has been nar- 
rated at length by an early writer: ''The mandragora, or 
alrun, is a yery rare herb that can be hardly found except 
below the gallows where a pure youth has been hanged. He 
who seeks the herb should know that its lower part has the 
shape of a human being, and that its upper part consists of 
broad leaves and yellow flowers. When it is torn from the 
soil it sighs, shrieks and moans so piteously, that he who 
hears it must' die. To find it one should go out before sun- 
rise on a Friday morning, after having stopped his ears with 
cotton, wax or pitch, and take with him a black dog with- 
out a single white hair. The sign of the cross must be made 
three times over the mandrake, and the soil dug up carefully 
all around it so that it be attached only by fine rootlets. 
Then tie it by a string to the tail of the dog and coax him 
forward by a piece of meat ; the dog will pull out the man- 
drake, but he falls struck dead by the terrible shriek of the 
mandrake. Then take it home wash in red wine, wrap it in 
red and white silk, lay it in a shrine, wash it again every 
Friday and dress it in a white firock. It will reveal to its 
owner hidden things and future events, and procure for him 
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the friendship of all men* A silver coin deposited with it in 
the evening will be doubled before morning ; still the coin . 
must not be too large in size. If you buy the mandrake it 
remains with you, throw it where you will, until you sell it 
again ; if you keep it till your death you must depart with 
it to hdl, but it can be sold only for a lower price than it 
was bought, therefore he who has bought it with the smallest 
existing coin is irretrievably lost/* 

These and similar gross superstitions wielded a disastrous. . 
influence on the people, exciting their timidity, and distrust 
of neighbors and friends; but they were innocent compared 
with the horrible atrocities that flowed from the deeply seated 
belief in witchcraft. Supported by the highest authority of 
the Church, Pope John XXII.; systematized by the diabolical 
ingenuity of Sprenger and his colleagues in the abominable 
^'Malleus Maleficarum/* or Witches Hammer; prosecutions 
were conducted in every town and village, and tens of 
thousands of wretched persons became victims of indescribable 
cruelty culminating in death at the stake. Women being more 
**covetous of the knowledge of secrets'' were the especial 
object of the malevolent persecutions. 

Even the members of Rudolph's, court were not exempt 
from the inquisitorial methods of witch-finders, two of them 
being accused of sorcery and evil designs against the person 
of his Majesty. In 1611, an imperial chaplain was said to 
have named his dog Matthias, after Rudolph's brother, who 
was at that time scheming to displace him on the throne, 
and that this dog was to be killed in order that a similar 
fate might overtake the reigning monarch. The second to be 
charged with exercising witchcraft was an alchemist named 
Hauser, who had assisted Rudolph in necromantic operations* 
He was accused of stealing a handkerchief from the Emperor's 
linen at the laundry and colouring evil with it to his Mc^esty'a 
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hurt. The triat of thcM two men lasted tereral months, 
Haoser was tortorcd on the rack, and although he established 
his innooencet the judge fined him and banished him from 
Bohemia. 

Early in the first decade of the seventeenth century dis« 
quieting rumors reached Rudolph concerning the attitude of 
his brother liiatthias, who began to manifest political aspir- 
ations that treatened to undermine the throne. Matthiaa 
sought the fiiendship of Rudolph's bitterest enemies in the 
Empire, and his name b^an to be mentioned as a possible 
claimant for the crown* Rudolph's privy councillors could 
not, or would not, give the uneasy monarch satisfactory 
advice, and he sought privatdy to leam the future from the 
fortune-tellers attached to his court; the latter warily replied 
to his inquiries with such oracular sayings as : 

or with the couplet : 

'*Si fortuna jurat, careto toQi; 
8i fortuna tonat, caTtto mergL*^* 

The Emperor cautiously sounded the ecclesiastics, but 
they ofTered spiritual consolation and moral advice which 
only irritated his hypochondriacal temperament and failed 
to remove the deep-seated anxiety. Ominous reports from 
Eastern provinces of the Empire seemed to confirm the dis- 
loyalty of Matthias, and the superstitious Rudolph intent on 
penetrating the future turned to the unlawful art of black 
magic as a last resort. At that time the master in necro- 
mancy having the highest reputation was the unscrupulous 
Doctor Leonhard Vychperger von Erbach, already known to 
the Emperor as an assistant in his alchemical laboratory. 
After the Emperor had taken him into his confidence, he dis- 

' I **Pollow what it worthy of thee.** 

• **If fortune ■mllct upon you, be not eUtcd; 
And If the frowst, be not cast down.** 
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cussed with him the advantages * of several forms of divi- 
nation; von Brbach explained that astragalomancy or 
divination by inscribed tablets, cephalomancy or divination 
by an ass's head (a method in vogue among the Jews), 
molybdomancy and alectryomancy were too trifling processes 
hardly appropriate for the momentous issue at stake; that 
coscinomancy and didomancy were designed chiefly to detect 
common thieves ; and that a combination of geomancy, sero- 
mancy, pyromancy, and hydromancy, or divination by the 
four elements earth, air, fire and water, might be eflkacious ; 
but he recommended that an appeal should be made through 
Demonomancy. Of the latter the magician gave an obscure 
account in mystical language, which aroused the Emperor's 
curiosity, his fears and his hopes. 

On the appointed night, a fortnight after this interview, 
the Emperor accompanied by a trusted and armed valet-de- 
chambre, was driven, as directed by the artful pretender in 
devil's lore, to a secluded spot in the hill country at the far 
side of a forest well known to his Majesty through occa- 
sional hunting expeditions. Having descended a rugged 
ravine bounded by vertical walls that nearly touched over- 
head, they alighted near the mouth of a deep cavern, the 
entrance to which was curiously concealed by natural ob- 
stacles, and which the Emperor could not remember having 
before seen. Most inopportunely a violent thunderstorm 
broke over their heads, the Emperor took refuge in a dimly 
lighted, rather frail tent, and awaited a signal from Dr. von 
Brbach who had disappeared within the cavern. 

In about half an hour, which seemed much longer to 
Rudolph, the unmusical clang of a Chinese gong, an instru- 
ment then almost unknown in the country, issued from the 
cave, and his Majesty fearlessly entered, leaving his attendant 
in the tent. At the end of a curved gallery, lit by torehcs 
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whose smoke already began to befoul the air^ the Emperor 
came suddenly upon a startling scene. The cavern wi^fned 
out and the roof rose aloft ; on its walls hung black banners 
of coarse material on which were painted in divers oolors 
kabbalistic figures, symbols of the planets, signs of the zodiac, 
and geometrical designs of goetic power; and in gilt letters 
were the names of the infernal demons who presided over the 
seven days of the week, the twelve hours of the day and the 
twelve hours of the night. Pendant fix>m the roof in front 
of each banner, a sconce of three tapers threw a lurid light; 
fastened to the walls between the banners were dried snakes 
with glittering scales, weird looking stuffisd bats with out- 
spread wings, Persian owls, an Ethiopian salamander and 
an African chimpanzee, as well as skeletons of small rare 
animals painted white to enhance the ghastly effect. 

In one of the foci of the elliptical cave stood upright an 
Egyptian mummy-case through whose eyesockets shone a 
red light, and on the top of which rested a grinning skull 
with cross-bones. In the other focus of the ellipse stood an 
antique bronze tripod, resembling that of the Pythian priestess 
at Delphi, supporting a brasier in which were a few live 
coals. In the space between the mummy-case and the tripod 
were three small triangular-topped tables covered with red 
cloth, on which lay tongs and bellows, several strangely 
shaped knives, a two-ed^ed sword of Oriental manufacture, 
a silver basin, and a number of stringed musical instruments, 
some capsules filled with pyrotechnic powders, besides some 
nondescript little articles whose uncouth appearance did not 
reveal their design ; they were wonder-working talismans and 
amulets. Beneath one of the smaller tables was a covered 
basket. 

On an elevated dais placed against the roughly hewn 
wall facing the middle table was an armchair covered with 
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a bear skin, the bloody edges of which showed that the ani- 
mal had been yery recently killed ; on this the Emperor seated 
himself and calmly awaited the appearance of the necroman-^ 
cer. Soon the cave resounded with weird sounds, unmusical 
yet rythmical^ punctuated by the beat of an African tom- 
tom, and the priest of Satan entered Irom an acOoining pas- 
sage which had been screened from view by one of the ban- 
ners ; he was clothed in a flowing robe of scarlet Tel vet em- 
broidered in black with pentacles, abracadabra, and geomet- 
rical figures; around his waist was a girdle of yellow silk, 
and on his head he wore a tall pointed cap of the same 
color; he carried in his hand a golden rod around which a 
live green serpent was twined, the head of the hideous ani- 
mal moving restlessly. He was accompanied by two exor- 
cists in sombre black, their faces hidden by white linen masks 
surmounted by black cowls ; one of them swung an incense 
burner from which arose dense vapors emitting a very de- 
ceptive periume, at first agreeable to the nostrils, but after 
a little time benumbing the senses of those not fortified 
against it by a counterdraught ; the other masque bore before 
him a wooden tablet in a gilt' frame, on which was painted 
a mystical diagram; and on the reverse of the tablet were 
inscribed the names : ' 

PHUL ZAPH NATALON 

being those of the demons governing the week, the day, and 
the hour in which the necromantic ceremonies were taking 
place. 

The three figures advanced silently and slowly towards 
the' Emperor, made a profound obeisance and took their sta- 
tions, the leader before the tripod, and the other two before 
the 'triangular tables. Meanwhile a singular medley of dis- 
cordant sounds in a minor key pervaded the cavern and the 
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two exorcistt began to chant with shrill yoiocs and rapid 
otterance the following adjuration in ancient Sanscrit: 

Atakjui, patakaa* bawan, bie ha w a , 
Kbombadi khaw, dtr khaw. 
Han mat ghode, tmjmm tMjmm, 
8At, lAk« Mt, liUu 

To which their leader replied in a deep baaa that echoed 
throughout the subterranean vault: r. 

Ha hoo» ttrtool 

PocMka, bnunioat padala stool 

During this redtatiTet and others that followed^ the con- 
iurers threw on to the live coals in the brasier certain secret 
chemical powders which flashed with green and again with 
red flames ; they touched the strings of the musical instru- 
ments eliciting a sort of accompaniment to their chants; and 
they made many flexions of the body and gestures with the 
arms, swaying themselves sideways with an ever increasing 
rapidity that was terrifying to behold. 

At a sign from the chief magician, his assistants took 
from the covered basket a live, black cat with no white hairs, 
and held it towards him ; grasping one of the curved knives, 
he dextrously plunged it into the animal*s quivering bod^*', 
which he held over the silver basin until it was partly filled 
with the life blood of the sacrifice; the carcass was dropped 
into an ashpit at the foot of the brasier, and the bowl of 
warm blood was placed on the central table. 

Again the cavern resounded with the peculiar chant : 

lip, ilp, ilincden, 
Selag, Bilug, siliueden; 
Yd khos, kepcnc; 
Kepcn khini bazar, 
Ichinde ayoo gcicr, 
Ayoo beni khookhoodc, 
Khoolakbeme, sarghadcl 
Alagbena akh dedi, 
Chalaghena chekh dedL 
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More coals and chemicals being added to the fire, it blazed 
up afresh, illuminating the gruesome scene which was begin- 
ning to impress the hitherto impassive Emperor as truly 
infernal. Suddenly the red-robed necromancerscizedtheOriental 
sword and after making several passes, he stepped quickly to 
themummy-case and touched with the point of the blade a 
secret spring near the top of the ancient coffin ; immediately 
the lid flew open and a diabolical personage sprang forth ; 
his lithe body was covered by a skin-tight suit of mail the 
scales of which were of a brilliant metallic green, reflecting 
the red light from the brasier with dazzling efi*ect ; his head 
was encased in a metal helmet of the same greenish lustre ; 
his iSEioe emitted luminous rays, like an Aurora, over which 
played thin white .vapors, an efi*ect produced by having 
anointed his visage with an oil containing . phosphorus in 
solution, a secret preparation quite unknown to the now 
trembling Emperor.. The green demon moved forward with 
a serpentine, gliding motion, thanks to little wooden rollers 
fSastened to his boots, and slipped both his hands in the bowl 
of warm, undotted blood ; he then drew near to the shrink- 
ing monarch. At thb moment the lights in the sconces 
•suddenly becamie extinguished, the Chinese gong emitted iti 
strident, horrible; din without ceasing, and the demon hdd 
in his tfloody. "hands up to .Rudolph^s gaze an ebony tablet, on 
which he wrote in letters of fire, by the aid of a bit of phos; 
phorus. concealed in a hollow wand, these words: 
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w^Rddolph at las^ succombed to diabolical mummery that 
wan'.^ndl devised to terrify the most stoical; -the noztous va- 
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pom arising from the center that distmbed the action of the 
lungs and heart, the wierd sounds that distressed the ears, 
and the infiemal sights that dassled the eycst comUned to' 
OTerwhdm the resolutCt eold«Uooded man of experience ; his 
eyts drooped, his features blanched, and he tdl badLward in 
a semi-unconscious condition. Instantly the performers 
dropped their robes, tore off their masks, relit a sconce, and 
rolled the dais out of the cavern into the fresh air at its 
mouth, supporting meanwhile the Emperor's head with great 
gentleness. Kerived by the cool night air, as well as by a 
stimulating draught given him to swallow, Rudolph soon 
recovered himself and as if ashamed of his weakness, assumed 
imperial dignity, and ordered his valet-de^hambre to drive him 
back to the Hradschin* The storm had passed, the moon 
and stars shone brightly, and the return was accomplished 
without incident, the gate keepers and sentinels prudently 
keeping to themselves their surprise at the small escort with 
which the monarch arrived ; as he alighted the dock in the 
steeple of St. George's Church struck two. 

Rudolph never afterward alluded to his adventure. 
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Chaptbr XVII. 
PUDOLPH AT WORK. -^ 

"The busincM that we lore, we rite betimet 

And go to it with delight.** 

SbMketpeare. 

IS ^'Sacred Caesarean Majesty/' looking uncommonly 
and alert, gat in a wooden, straight-backed 



chair by a table near a window, in a small, plainly 
furnished apartment of the royal palace ; at a desk 
piled high with papers was his private secretary, Doctor 
Michael Maier, preparing to present to the Emperor for his 
consideration reports, i)etitions, and decrees of national im- 
portance. Rudolph had that morning informed his secretary 
that he felt • inclined to dispose of some of the accumulated 
business, and the Doctor was only too happy to take advan- 
tage of so rare a frame of mind. 

The imperial secretary laid on the table before his Majesty 
several papers of minor importance, the contents of which 
he had previously approved and which only required the 
official signature of the monarch to become laws, but Rudolph 
brushed them aside and remarked, he was not quite prepared 
to attach his name and seal. The secretary then proposed 
to submit some reports from army officers of high rank sta- 
tioned on the Turkish frontier, and began to read one of the 
papers, when Rudolph quietly said '^Enough,.'* and ordered 
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the report filed. Appeals from the Brngomasteri of several 
cities in the Eastern proTinoes asking compensation for pro- 
perty destroyed by riotous soldiers, requests for privileges from 
noblemen holding high offices, complaints by Catholic digni* 
taries of encroachments by Protest a nts, protests from Lu- 
theran bodies against oppression by the Jesuits, decrees pro- 
posed by the Imperial Chamber and requiring the Emperor's 
consent, were successively brought to the attention of Ru- 
dolph, who showed impatience, nonchalance and irritation 
according to the subject involved. He would neither sanction 
nor reject any document ; some were too weighty for present 
consideration, others were too trifling, others still were not 
appropriate to the occasion, and the secretary b^gan to fed 
discouraged when he mentioned the receipt of a memorial 
from Hugo Blotius, librarian of the Imperial Library at 
Vienna; Rudolph's features immediately brightened and he 
ordered it read. 

Dr. Blotius, a native of Delft, an eminent lecturer on 
jurisprudence at Strassburg, had been appointed Imperial 
Librarian by Maximilian one year before Rudolph had suc- 
ceeded to the throne, and was the first to have that title ; 
the Fleming found the librilry housed in the Cloisters of the 
Minorites and in a condition showing ignorance and neglect. 
Under his care the collection of manuscripts and books in- 
creased rapidly in number and value, partly through gifts 
from authors and scholars, and partly by purchase; twenty- 
six hundred volumes were acquired from the heirs of Johannes 
Sambucus, the Hungarian physician, historian, archaeologist 
and poet, and the orderly arrangement of this considerable 
addition cost Blotius and his assistants much thought and 
labor. 

The address to his Mcgesty written by Blotius contained 
suggestions for increasing, beautifying and improving the 
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library^ grouped under three headings. Pimti means of im* 
proving the library without expense. Under this caption 
Blotius recommended that the law requiring copies of books 
to be deposited in the library by their authors (an old regu- 
lation in Rudolph's day) should be more strictly enforced; 
also that the custom of presenting to private libraries books 
belonging to the royal collection should be discontinued ; and 
thirdly, that the return of books loaned to scholars should 
Ije insisted upon. The library had lost, he wrote, a great 
many volumes through the carelessness of borrowers, some- 
times the books were retained by the borrowers until death 
and returned by their heirs, if returned at all. 11. Proposals 
for increasing and improving the library with small expen- 
diture. Of books printed in foreign countries only the most 
useful and necessary ones by eminent authors should be pur- 
chased ; many new books ought to he bound and some quite 
worn out should be repaired. The library building ought to 
be made attractive by the purchase of canvasses for decorat- 
ing its walls, and of easel pictures by celebrated artists. 
These improvements Blotius hoped to accomplish by an an- 
nual outlay of three hundred gulden. III. The third heading 
in the memorial dealt with the qualifications of a librarian. 
He should hold no other office, he should be skilled in lan- 
guages, upright, faithful, industrious, enterprising, not poor, 
not superstitious, and a friend of science and of nature ; it 
would be well also if the Ubrarian was a nobleman and 
clothed with imperial dignity and authority, so that when 
travelling on business he could have unrestricted admission 
to libraries and institutions in every city, for not only the 
common people, but even the gentry esteem a man in propor- 
tion to the splendor of his attire and the dignity of his honor- 
able titles. The court librarian ought to be a Privy Councillor, 
and if not of a noble family he should be raised to a high rank. 
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The memorial filled twtnty4ofur folios mud the eecretarjr 
thus condensed its contents with rapidi^. Rudolph listened 
attentiTely and smiled in a satirical manner at the ingdiions 
way in which Blotius tried by imperMnal statements to get 
himself ennobled; his Migesty, howereri ordered that one 
thousand gold gulden be paid annually out of the imperial 
treasury for the increase and embellishment of the library at 
Vienna. 

This item haTing been disposed of. Dr. liiaier took the 
opportunity of making a perMual appeal for clemency to- 
wards a prisoner in Daliborka Tower, a certain George Popd 
Ton LobkowitSy who had been immured for several yeaxs, on 
suspicion of being the author of a scurrilous pamphlet tio- 
lently attacking the Emperor. No sooner had Rudolph heard 
the cognomen Lobkowits, than his iaoe showed anger and 
he sternly forbade the physician to again mention the name 
of bis enemy. 

Foiled in this well meant effort to secure justice. Dr. Maier 
next presented the case of the band of gipsies, long time con- 
fined in barracks under the charge of Colonel Ton Podebrad, 
master of the royal mews. He reminded the Emperor that 
Wenzel Kubrik and sixteen other gipsies had been arrested 
on suspicion of poisoning certain imperial horses, and that 
the real criminal had long ago met his deserts, yet the gipsies 
vrert still restricted of their liberty and an expense to the 
state. Anticipating the wish of his Majesty to be fitUy in- 
formed of the character of the prisoners, he had obtained a 
memorandum fix>m the distinguished Oriental traveller Chris- 
topher Harant von Polzits, which threw much light on the 
question ; fiirthermore he had caused the band to be exam- 
ined and would, if desired, submit a report of the situation. 

Having signified his willingness to consider this case 
Rudolph listened to the memorandum of Harant ; this stated 
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in brief that the people known as Zingari, or Zigetiner, call 
themselv^ Egyptians, and say they are condemned to wander 
up and down the earth because, when the Holy Virgin with the 
Divine Child fled from the cruel Herod into Bgypt, the people 
of that land refused them hospitality. In every country they 
are vagrants who occupy themselves in fortune telling, sor* 
eery and mischief of every kind ; those in Bohemia are great 
thieves and are probably Turkish spies. Whatever may have 
been their origin they fraternize in every land with only the 
lowest of the rabble, and as the proverb says : ''Those who run 
with wolves must howl with them.** Some of the men know 
how to make superior charcoal and excel in blacksmithing, 
others are good judges of horses and very sharp at a bar^ 
gain; the women practice chiromancy, juggling and non* 
sense that has an evil influence on the people with whom 
they come in contract ; as a whole they are good-for-nothing 
vagabonds and dangerous to the state. The disastrous con- 
flagration that destroyed many imperial buildings on the 
Hradschin in 1541, was thought by the authorities to have 
been started by gipsies at the instigation of the Turks, with 
whom as enemies of Christianity they sympathize. This ca- 
lamity and another terrible fire that nearly destroyed Kdnig* 
gr&tz, with other suspicious circumstances, led Ferdinand I. 
to issue a decree forbidding all nobles, knights, cities and 
people to harbor the vile gipsies, and commanding magis- 
trates to send bands of the vagrants from one district to 
another under guard until they crossed the borders of the 
Empire. The latter part of this mandate was not carried 
out, but the Egyptians were hunted like wild beasts, even 
women and children were ruthlessly murdered, so that seven 
years later Ferdinand issued another decree, ordering that 
the gipsies; especially the women and children, should not be 
killed by drowning and by other shamefial methods, but th^ 
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ought to be employed on public works and in the necessary 
labor of municipalities. 

80 far the memorandum of Harant* and Dr. Maier added 
he thought the time had come for a new imperial edict; a 
stem look from the Emperor reminded the Secretary that 
his yLajtaty always resented any suggcsti<m of action whick 
might forestall the imperial wilL Howerer, Rudolph called 
for the testimony secured by questicming the family of Kufarik»- 
and Dr. Maier continued. 

Though claiming Egyptian origin this band, whidi em* 
braced representatiYes of four generations, had wandered 
long throughout central Europe and spoke German, Bohemian 
and Romany; they said they kamd the Romany from their 
elders and found it better than the Bohemian language; for 
bread they used the word ''meno/* for Ood **mrodebl,** for 
glass ''gevalin/* and curiously enough they say they have no 
word for thief 1 Kubrik said the family was Catholic in re» 
ligion, but this was evidently to please the questioner. Few 
of them could name their birthplace, one boy of fifteen years, 
when asked where he was bom, replied that only his mother 
could know that; few could tell their ages, some answered 
quite falsely and others said they were not in the habit of 
counting birthdays: A boy who was asked why he was so 
strongly sunburned, replied: "Because I smear my face with 
butter and expose it to sun in order to be hardened against 
frost/' Members of the family gave their occupations as rope 
dancing, gymnastic feats, doctoring cattle and playing come^ 
dies; on inquiring about the comedies they said they played 
"The King of Castile," "The Execution of John the Baptist,** 
"King Herod," and "Two Brothers." The women told for- 
tunes by examining the lines in the hands, but had to con- 
fess their art had not warned them against their arrest ; one 
old hag said : "God is the best Prophet," and a young 
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woman said: ''Fortune telling is only a pretense;** all agreed 
that men could not learn the art. 

Doctor Maier ceased speaking and was directed to file 
the documents ; not long after the Emperor issued a decree 
banishing all gipsies from his dominionsi which, needless to 
say, VTBA not successfully accomplished. 

The Secretary then presented a plea for commutation ol 
sentence made by an army ofiBcer accused of treason, rather 
singularly the Emperor instantly acceeded and the miserable 
man was spared his life in consideration of perpetual impris- 
onment in a gloomy cell. 

Rudolph had hitherto showed great patience, but now he 
torncd imeasUy in hi* chair and gazed through the window 
at the beautiful view of Prague, the closely built houses with 
the numerous Church spires breaking the roof-line, the noble 
bridge across the placid Moldau, the fertile fields and the forest 
preserves beyond ; he then arose and walked to the desk be- 
fore which his Secretary sat, and noticing a rather bulky 
document from which a seal was hanging, remarked, he 
inrould examine that next; during the reading he paced the 
floor, looking down upon the city at every turn near the 
window. The paper thus selected by lot as it were, proved 
to be a report from the magnate Heinrich von Waldstein, 
who had been appointed by Rudolph magistrate in the dis* 
trict of Jungbunslau with special authority to discover and 
prosecute witches ; his report, divested of the magniloquent 
inscription and stilted language, ran as follows: 

''That terrible curse of Satan, witchcraft, which has 
I>roved so great an evil in the past, still afflicts many 
districts of Bohemia in spite of the strenuous efforts of the 
servant of your Majesty ; although the rack and the fiery 
stake have been always at hand to suppress those holding 
converse with the Devil, many kinds of infiemal soroeiy 
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ore practsced by these miierable people, who are of both 
sexes and of all ages; though old women are the most ire* 
quently obsessed. In undertaking to cany ont faithfully the 
commands of your Migesty to exterminate this evil, your 
senrant has been hampered by a mischievous book written 
by the Utraquist pastor Johann Stelcar Zeleyawsky (Kniha 
Duchovnt, Praha, 1688); in this work the impious author 
denies that human beings have power to raise storms of 
lightning, thunder and hail, to enchant herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep, or to bewitch their enemies, urging, forsooth, 
that those accused of such diabolic deeds should be treated 
mercifully and not rigorously as the laws of the kingdom 
require. Happily these abominable notions have not pene- 
trated very deeply the minds of the ruling classes, and the 
book is being now suppressed. 

Your servant has had the honor to investigate several 
cases of witchcraft and to bring the guilty principals to trial; 
thanks to the noble invention of the rack, the sacred truth 
has been ascertained generally without resort to other pier- 
missible tortures, and in every instance justice has been meted 
out to the devils in human shape. 

Your Majesty's loyal subject, the well-bom Johann 
Beschin, who resides on his estate near Swinna, had in his 
service a pretty maid named Marianne ; she fell deeply in love 
with her handsome young master, and as he showed com* 
plete indifference, she undertook to win his love by magical 
arts. She secured a few hairs from his head, burned some of 
them and threw the ashes into his wine jug, and she put the 
rest in her bed, conjuring them also with infernal formulas. 
These facts came out in the preliminary trial, and she was 
then examined on the rack, as is customary with witches; 
confessing her infernal power she was sentenced to the death 
prescribed by law. 
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jtutice, in accord with the commands of God and the laws 
of the Empire. At present he is engaged ia an important 
investigation at Kimburg, the results of which will in due 
time be communicated to your Sacred Cacsarcan Majes^." 

During the reading of this long report Bodolph paced the 
floor, and from time to time he quietly said "Good," "Just," 
end at the close he remarked exultingly: "K noble and 
honest magistrate ; send to him the thanks of the Emperor 
and promise that his advancement shall not be overlooked.** 

Dr. Mater was about to select another document to lay 
before bts master, when he was sharply interrupted by Ru- 
dolph who st.id; "No more business to>day. now for recrea- 
tion," and ordered him to send for Dionysins Miseroni writfa 
instructions to bring for hit inspection the latest treasure 
received for the imperial moseum. 

Rudolph greeted the Curator of the Cabinet of Curiosities 
with cordiality end was at once immensely interested in the 
"sepulchral lamp" submitted by him; Mtseroni began to 
explain the ori^n and history of tins great nordty when the 
Emperor ordered his Seeretary to write down the words' of 
the antiquarian, and to place a fair eopy in the Ubmry. The 
manuscript after revision read asfoUows: 

"The lamp which I have bad the good fortme to secnre 
for the Imperial Cabinet was discovered in 1S30 at Rome; 
it was found ia the sabterrancan tomb of ToIUoIa, the 
daughter of Cicero, whose death be laments in hb letters to 
Senrius Sulpicius. ' When the tomb was opened the body oi 
the young woman was foimd nncompted; her flesh was 
firm and the skin of a natural color ; her tresses vrere bound 
with a small plate of gold curiously chased and *mi»m4IwI, 
On the wall of the sepulchre was carved the inscription: 



TULUOIA FILLS MBA, 
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and above the sarcophagus hung this lamp burning brightly. 
The lamp had been filled with an unquenchable oil and had 
been lit about fifteen hundred years before ; according to some 
it continued to bum for one hour and three quarters after 
opening the tomb, but I am privately informed by one of those 
present at the discovery that it became extinguished the in* 
stant that air was freely admitted ; the latter statement is- 
more credible because it is evident that the miraculous oil 
had burned only in the absence of air. 

The shrewd dealer in antiquitiesi who obtained posses* 
sion of this lamp, thinking to impose on your Migesty, re- 
presented to me that this discovery was unique, but my 
extended researches in arclueology have enabled me to prove 
that sepulchral and perpetual lamps were known to the 
ancient Romans. That most illustrious and holy Father of 
the Church, St. Augustine, describes the lamp in the Temple 
of Venus which burned perpetually ; he says, ''the flame ad- 
hered so strongly to the combustible matter that neither 
wind, rain nor tempests could extinguish it, though contin- 
ually exposed to the inclemency of the seasons." St. Augustine 
conjectures that ''the inexhaustible aliment was the work of 
demons, who wrought the infernal wonder in order to blind 
the pagans completely and to attach them to the worship of 
the infamous goddess worshipped in that Temple." But your 
Miyesty has knowledge of the secrets of nature far greater 
then was possessed by the Saint, and is aware that the 
skilled alchemists employed in the imperial laboratories could 
manufacture the wonder-oil used in the siepulchral lamps if 
such were the imperial will. 

My investigations further show that discoveries of per- 
petual lamps are by no means excessively rare ; about 800 A. D. 
the lamp of Pallas, son of Evander, whose brave deeds were 
sung by Vergil, was discovered near Rome where it had 
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Imnwd for nearly two tluwuuid yean; Coiiodom* wrote 

that he hinudf made pcrpetoal lamps for the osc of the monks 
in hu mottnsterir at Vivien ; in a tomb opened at Salerno 
the lamp was miwing, having been removed by an earlier 
explorer, but this inacription wa» found on the wall : — 

"Adkii, ScpttmAi nuj Uk corUi Ik Ugbtlj npoo 
you ; may t gold«n aoil cotct the uhes of bin «rbo 
ptNOtd in tliii tomb «n erer-banung lajnp." 

8evmty-«iz yean before your Majesty asocnded the im- 
perinl throne, onother notable discovery was made near 
Padua; some peasants digging to a considerable depth 
opened a tomb in which two lamps were burning, one of 
silver and one of gold. An inscription on tbem explained 
that they had been prepared with magical skill by Maximns 
Olybins. 

In the reign of St. Louts, the good King of Praoce, there 
livctl in Paris a certain Rabbi named Jechiel, who was 
regarded by the Jews as a saint and by Christiaiis a« a. 
sorcerer; he possessed a lamp that gave out light cqnal to 
daylight in brilliancy, which required no oil and bnmed 
unceasingly. But its most remarkable property was to in* 
dicate to Jechiel the character of his visitors; when honest 
tradesmen, or people of noble station, came at night to knock 
at his door, the lamp shone brightly as usoal, whereas when 
tricksters, or persons of evil intent, sought admission the 
lamp grew perceptibly feeble and thn* warned the Jew to 
bolt bis door against the intxnden. 

The most recent discovery of a sepulchral lamp was made 
in the dominions of your Miyesty. Fenons digging a well 
near Clumec came upon a stone door that opened into a 
vault; expecting to find hidden treasure the owner of the 
ground forced open the door atid was almost blinded by a 
•ndden blaxe of light. The light issued from a beantifiilly 
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designed bronze lamp that hung before the statue of a man 
in armor sitting by a table and holding a truncheon in his 
right hand. The proprietor had no sooner set his foot within 
the vault than the statue arose from its seat, and on the 
man's taking a single step forward, the statue stood bolt 
upright and raised the truncheon. The man ventured to 
take a third step when the armed figure, with a furious blow, 
broke the lamp into numberless fragments and plunged the 
vault in darkness. The proprietor secured torches and again 
entered the- vault ; he found the statue was made of brass and 
its motions were directed by clockwork connected with levers 
and springs concealed beneath the stone floor; on attempt- 
ing to remove the statue the truncheon beat it to pieces. 

Of the many sepulchral and i)erpetual lamps discovered 
this beautiful specimen, now placed by your faithful curator 
in your Mcgesty's mtuMum, is the only one that has survived 
destruction.'' 

While listening to Miseroni Rudolph forgot his fatigue 
and as soon as he ceased speaking the Emperor hastened to 
the alchemical laboratory and gave orders to the chief chemist 
to manufacture without delay a supply of inexhaustible and 
unquenchable lamp-oil. 
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Chapter XVlll. 



RUDOLPH'S SOVEI2E1GNTY AND DEATH. 
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^HiiN RUDOLPH succeeded to the throne of his wise 
and tolerant father Maximiliant he found the kicj;- 
dom of Bohemia in greater dvil and religious peace 
than it had ex^oyed for a century. From very 



early times the inhabitants of Bohemia had manifissted peca- 
liar aptitude for polemic theology; at first the disputes 
were confined to the ecclesiastics and to the educated nobil- 
ity, but the common people being naturally religious joined 
in the prevailing controversies with savage earnestness ; the 
unhappy Hussite war, championed by the brave patriot 
ISskCy had ceased a whole century before Rudolph's r e ign bc- 
gaUt but the country had never been entirely finee from intes- 
tine disturbances. Under Maximilian Bohemia enjoyed com- 
parative peace, and had Rudolph understood the claims ofl 
justice, and had he listened to reason the country might have 
prosperodt ^^^ ^^ 'inherited all the ambition of his house 
without any of the nobkoess of his £stlieri any of the vigor 
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of his grandfather, nor any of the dynastic shrewdness that 
had elevated his family." 

Rudolph's character contrasted strangely with that of 
his father; '^Maximilian was franki candid and manly; he 
appreciated the dignity of truth, he was fond of society, 
cheerful in conversation, systematic in business as well as 
patient and complacent when troublesome problems required 
his attention.'* Of him the Bohemians said: '*We are as 
happy under his government as if he were our father; our 
privileges, our laws, our rights, liberties and usages are 
protected, maintained, defended and* confirmed .'* 

Such modicum of Maximilian's good traits as Rudolph 
inherited were modified by less fortunate ones derived from 
his mother, Mary of Austria, who was Maximilian's first 
cousin, being the daughter of Charles V* She inculcated in 
her son ''a machine4ike devotion that found religious virtue 
in the scrupulous observance of ceremonies and useless mor- 
tifications." She led him to regard his confessor's counsel as 
an oracle that could neither be questioned nor disobeyed. 
Besides this tutelage the instruction imparted by the Jesuits 
to the youthful prince in Spain was better fitted to produce 
a University' professor than a monarch. After her. husband's 
death Mary retired to a nunnery in Spain where she remained 
till her life ended in 1603. 

Imbued through these influences with intense bigotry and 
hatred of liberty of conscience, Rudolph had not long been 
seated on his. father's throne when he began to frame laws 
against the Protestants, depriving them of legal rights, clos- 
ing their schools and places of worship, expelling their min- 
isters and granting official positions exclusively to Catholics; 
such edicts as these embittered the lives of some of the most 
sturdy inhabitants and caused them to hate the despotic 
ruler of their destinies. 
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RdigioBS anhiKwUiet, which had began to inbddc, broke 
out afresh, and the Jesuits, growing bolder as they acquired 
more power, indoced Rudolph to further curb the liberties of 
the Protestants, thereby exaspcratiDS inany of his best sub- 
jects and engendering jealousy and hatred among oil ranks. 
Moreover, feuds between th« Lutherans and Calvioists diridcd 
the Protestant party into two camps arrayed agaiast each 
other, a situation of which the Catholics were not slow to 
aToU themselves. The Order founded by Loyola seized upon 
the revival in art, literature and science to accomplish their 
schemes; they secured the adhesion of Pontanus, one of the 
Emperor's poets laureate, and he became a most eloquent 
and xealous preacher; they induced the wealthy ond power- 
ful WiUiam von Rosenberg to establish an institution for the 
education of the poor, and the pupils under Jesuit training 
became active in propagating the policy of their masters. 

The principal Protestant body in the kingdom was known 
as "ThcBrethren",or"TheBrotberhood"; in the religious com- 
munitics of this order the individnol members were expected to 
earn their livelihood by the work of thctr hands; all being on 
an equal footing, even the detgy were expected to follow the 
example of the Apostolic tcntmakcr. This charming theory 
of equality, Iratemity and liber^ was however disturbed by 
the admission to the Brotherhood of certain aristocmtic and 
opulent magnates whose cooperation Jn xcsisting their ag- 
gressive opponents was of worldly advantage; dissensions 
within the Brotherhood ensued and its members became un- 
popular. Perceiving this the Jesuit party mged the nobles to 
drive out the revolutionary heictics from their estates, a 
scheme which was partly successful; Lutheran schools were 
closed, liberty of conscience was restricted, and the Emperor 
sought to suppress the literature published by the Reformcn 
in two decrce8>-^e suspended all printing prcnea except two 
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at Olmfltsy and ordered that all books sold in Moravia should 
first be approved by a certain bigoted censor, 
- Neverthelessy Rndolph was a grievous disappointment to 
the intriguing Jesuits, owing to his vacillating conduct, and 
his engrossing devotion to science and art within the pre* 
cincts of the palace on the Hradschin. Hb unreliability as an 
opponent of Protestantism was shown by his willingness to 
meet persons of that faith in friendly discourse on his favorite 
studies, and notably by his inviting to his court Kepler, who 
had been driven out of Gratz on account of his adherence to 
the reformed faith. Moreover among Rudolph's devoted sup- . 
porters were several Protestant princes. 

The death of the influential William von Rosenberg, in 
1692, was a great blow to the Jesuit party, for he was sue* 
ceeded by his nephew whose wife induced him to join the 
Brotherhood. About the same time Rudolph dismissed from 
office another champion of the Catholics, George von Lobko- 
witz, transferring his estates to a man who was supposed to 
be a zealous Catholic, but who proved to be friendly to the 
Lutherans. 

With advancing years Rudolph's weakness as a ruler be- 
came more conspicuous, his innate shy and melancholy dis- 
position assuming a suspiciously morbid phase; he grew 
hypochondriacal, irritable, and sometimes his mental condi- 
tion bordered on insanity. As the poet expresses it: 

"MeUocbolj is the nunc of frenij.'' 

His jester failed to amuse him, the little sense of humor in 
his disposition abandoned him. His condition was aggra- 
vated by increasing aversion to bodily exercise of any kind; 
he had always been phlegmatic and never had taken much 
interest in manly sports other than tennis and the chase, 
and' now he disliked to undertake even short journeys from 
Prague, though a visit to the distant provinces of his cstcn« 
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WTc Empire woaU hAtt been politic and might have aliased 
growing discontent among bis subjects. He lived ia a little 
world of bis own, doing nothtog to cortrol the public more- 
nwnta for weal or for woe taking place in his dominions, and 
naturally events marched forward against his interests. He 
bad £allcn into the habit of postponing for weeks and even 
months decisions on affairs of state that demanded im me diate 
action ; be shortened more and more his vistts to the Privy 
Council, and in place of manfully grappling with problcma 
of public policy, be nmosed himself in directing the labors of 
alchemiHta, in studing astrology and botany, as well as in 
the more active pursuits of carving in wood, painting on 
canvas and polishing precious stones. 

Rudolph lived in terror of apparitions and was a victim 
to superstitious fears of death; these were exaggerated in 
part by a prophecy made by Tycho Brahe. Both, the Em- 
jieror and the astronomer were greatly impressed by the as- 
aassination of Henry III of Prance, in 1680, by a monk 
named Jacques CUment, and m similar fate was thought to 
await Rudolph. 

.'At the beginning of the seventeenth century the aggres- 
siveness of the war-loving and Christian-hating Turks on the 
borders of Hungary combined with the civil and political dis- 
orders in Bohemia to increase the perplexity of the crown, 
and at the same time did not decrease the indifierence of 
Rudolph to his duties as Emperor. IMsregarding the fact that 

"The Uoc who ddcfsta 
Hia pow'r to other hwid% bat ID d u trwt » 
Tbt cnnra he wcsn," 

he entrusted military operations against' the Mahommedans 
to his brother Matthias, whereupon the Austrian Ardidukes 
conspired to force Rudolph to abdicate and to seat Matthias 
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on the throne. Believing that the Protestants were instiga- 
tors of this effort to undermine his power, Rudolph resorted 
to stringent and irritating measures directed against them ; 
•meanwhile an insurrection broke out in Hungary, and dis»' 
asters rapidly succeeded which led to the deposition of the 
Emperor by the Bohemian Assembly in April 1611, Matthiaa 
being crowned in his stead. Just before his abdication, Ru* 
dolph is said to have looked out of a window of the palaoe 
on the Hradschin, and to have exclaimed: 

**Pragiie, O untluuikliil Prague 1 Thos who hast been ao highly 
flcratcd bj me, now thou ■pumest thj benefaetor; maj the 
cone and Tcgcanct of Ood ihll on thee and on all Bohcmiar* 

The deposed monarch, now enfeebled in body and mind,, 
was allowed to reside in Prague and was awarded a pension 
of 400,000 florins together with certain productive estates. 
Early in the year 1612, his pet lion Ottakar leU sick and 
died, an event regarded by Rudolph as a fatal omen, for 
Tjrcho Brahe years before had stated that the lion and the 
Emperor were subject to the same celestial influences. Rudolph 
breathed his last on the morning of the 20th of January » 
1612, and the court decided to keep his death a secret until 
his brother Matthias had reached the Capital. Kaspar Rucky 
von Rudz, one of the Emperor*s valets and alchemists, whom 
we met at the Rudolphine Academy of Medicine, took advan*. 
tage of this opportunity to steal all the powder.of projection 
and the alchemistical gold that he could lay his hands on, 
ransacking the royal laboratories and the cabinet of curiosi- 
ties. This bold theft became known to the Prime Minister 
almost immediately, and Rucky, with several other retainers^ 
were arrested and imprisoned. 

Being threatened with the horrible torture of the rack, 
Rucky hung himself in his dungeon by the aid of the cord 
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that was orditmnly xwed to hang around his waist the hoge 
keys of his office. His body was delivered to the executioner 
who transported it to the usual place of judgment, a public 
square in the Hradschin quarter, where he hacked the body 
to pieces, eut off the hands and feet and gouged out the 
tongue and heart ; the mutilated remains were then boned. 
In spite of this public ezecutioa the people living in the pre- 
cincts of the Castle maintained that Rocky 's ghost still wan- 
dered about the building* and had been seen riding a goat, 
accompanied by six cats; to appease this popular clamor the 
body was afterworda dug up and burned. 

Rudolph's death brought troublous times to several other 
member* of the court, many were arrested for political rea- 
sons, including the antiquniians Prdschel and Hans Heyden, 
the librarian Hastal, and the artist Johann KQrbach who 
was a baptized Jew. Besides these the dtscoTcrer of perpetual - 
motion, Cornelius Drebbel, was temporarily incarcerated. 

Rudolph II. of Gcnnaax nerer married, tbotigfa he aent 
ambassadors to the royal oovrta of Kvcral nations to make - 
inquiries about marriageable Priscesaes, and he is said to 
have been betrothed at di£Eerent times to the In&nta Isabdla, 
to Maria de Medici, to a Princess of Lothringen, to a 
daughter of the Archdoke Carl and to a daughter of the 
Grand Duke of Rns«a. 

Rudolph's whole rrign of thirty-five years was marked by 
persecutions and intolerance on his side and hy discontent 
and insurrection on that of his subjects, yet Bohemia is cre- 
dited with attaining under his rule the "golden period" of 
its existence; perhaps this gold was no more genuine than 
that produced in the cmciblea of his alchemists. 

Partisan historians, attempting to establish the Teri^ of 

transmutation narrate that Rudolph IT. left twenty-four 

. hnndred weight of gold and sixty hundred weight of silver 
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in the form of bricks, incontestable witnesses of his success 
as a disciple of Hermes. The facts are that after Rudolph*s 
death Matthias had an inventory made of the art treasures 
in the palace, and the commission reported finding gold and 
silver articles weighing twenty-four, and sixty hundred weight 
respectively ; this did not include the silver dishes, the precious 
stones and pearls, and other valuable objects, so that the 
value of the entire treasure was set at seventeen millions. 

Augustus, Elector of Saxony, is likewise said to have left 
several millions of thalers in his alchemical laboratory, and 
after the death of Pope John XXII. in 1334, no less than 
two hundred ingots of gold each weighing one hundred 
pounds were found in secret storage; by such specious tales 
were peopk in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
strengthened in their belief in alchemy and in the other Follies 
' of Science. 
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Chapter XIX. 




DECUNE OF THE FOLUES OF SCIENCE. 

• • • • • *^€ Rofifni ciaii tdioolsp 

Yc nmnber-iNridicrat jc phjaiogiioiiiisUv 

Yc dream^ipoaiidiqg, treasare-Mekiag Ibobt 

Alchraiitts, ouigiietiBeffB, kabbalistsl 

Yc *re wrtmgV* 

Heifgren* 

HB QUADRATURE of the circle, the multiplication 
of the cube, perpetual motion, judicial astrology, 
alchemy and magic have been characterized as the 
'-J «'Siz Follies of Science/* While a great deal of 
time and energy were .vasted by intellectual men in these 
studies and chimerical pursuits, it must be admitted that 
these follies gave great impetus to the progress of true learn- 
ing. The study of abstruse problems in pure mathematics 
even though non-solvable, attempts to construct mechanical 
devices on principles oppgsed to a fundamental law of nature, 
erroneous conceptions of the relation of celestial phenomena 
to mundane affairs, the vain quest for the Philosophers' 
Stone, the Elixir of Life and the riches and bodily vigor they 
would ensure, even the painful degradations of a false 
philosophy exhibited in magic and sorcery, each contri- 
buted its quota to the advancement of human knowledge 
on rational lines. The period of tutelage has its drawbacks, 
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and these sophistries during their sway fostered superstitions 
that inflicted much misery on mankind, which was gradually 
t)eing prepared for the appreciation of a rational philosophy 
and the benefits flowing from its practical applications. 

The decline of the follies which had attached themselves 
to the sciences like barnacles to a ship's bottom, progressed 
in the ratio in which truths were revealed by experimenters 
in the several fields; workers with telescopes, microscopes, 
dissecting knives, retorts, balances, thermometers, barometers, 
and somewhat later, with air-pumps and electrical machines, 
strove to interpret the phenomena of nature, instead of blindly 
following dogmatic assertions made in by-gone ages, and 
applied to the accumulating observations the principles of the 
inductive philosophy, thus brushing away the barnacles that 
befouled the ship of science, long anchored in sluggish waters, 
so that with polished sides and favoring breezes she glided 
rapidly through the channels of reason into the harbor of • 
truth. To enumerate the superstitions abandoned one by one, 
would be superfluous ; the progress towards truth is better 
reviewed by describing the instruments used to free the vessel 
irom obstructions, to-wit, the influences that effected the im- 
proved conditions and speeded the boat towards her destina- 
tion. 

The sixteenth century witnessed some of the most moment-* 
ous events in the history of the world and gave birth to men 
of superior intellectual endowments ; the discovery of America *» 
at the dose of the preceding century prepared the way for 
its exploration and occupation in the sixteenth, opening up 
new fields of enterprise to the old world ; the Rdbrmation 
established the liberty of conscience and revived an- evangeli- 
cal spirit of Christianity ; though the invention of printing 
dated from the middle of the fifteenth century, the wonderful 
power oi the printing press in the diflfusion of knowledge 




! itadf felt at the beg^nniog of the q>och of whi^ we 
'vrrite, and accompIUbed mArrels in the abatement of super- 
atition. The most effective agent, however, in extenninatiag 
the supcntitioa* features of oaturol science was the intro- 
ductioQ into every branch of study of the experimental method 
of investigation. 

The doctrines of astrology were being gradoally nnder- 
mined by discoveries of astronomical law* at variance with 
the ancient theories ; althongh Tycbo Brohe and John Kepler, 
to amuse and oblige their ecccotric patron Rudolph, practicod 
divination by the stars, they were formulating at the same 
time the fundamental laws of their motions, laws which 
demonstrated the fallacy of a belief in the correlation of pla- 
nets and terrestrial events, either national or personal. When 
Brahc calculated the path of the comet of 1577 be proved 
that the stars, sun and planets could not possibly be carried 
around in huge spheres of impenetrable ctystal, revolving, 
.orb withiB orb* every t we iitj -fiwir hoore. Wbcn Kepler by 
•erere matheiaatieal aaaJtyda defended the system of Coper- 

nicQSi the 

"BMt •■dow'd sad bfavMt P«lt sTPoks," 

he bad to combat the preraleat notkm t^t each planet is 
directed in its movements and carried around the earth by 
an angel; "in that case," he said, "the orbits wonld be per- 
fectly circular, bnt the elliptic form wlueh we find in them 
gather amadu of the lever and material neeesn^." * 

*'KopcraIk fiz'd tbi Boa, tha wock bagaa; 
And Ktpltr rafaMl thi tia>»4Bibldiag plaa." 

Akhemy, after astrology, probably contributed more di- 
rectly than any other of the six folliea of adence towards the 
advancement of the genuine science associated with tt The 
aealons searchers for the secrets of transmutation, ationdated 
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by golden hopes, laboring with an industry and perseverance 
in difficulties worthy of imitation, acquired great skill in 
manipulation, becoming familiar with solution, ciystallization, 
and sublimation, as a means of purifying solids, with distilla- 
tion of liquids, and particularly with all operations involving 
the. management of fire. By mixing all known chemicals in 
divers ways and treating these mixtures in every conceivable 
manner, though intelligent system was lacking, alchemists ob» 
tained hundreds of substances, many of which became indis- 
pensable agents in medicine, pharmacy, manufactures and 
household economy. 

To enumerate the gifts of alchemy to chemical science 
would necessitate chronicling the history of the latter for 
centuries; before alchemists began their labors only seven 
metals were recognized, and as there were seven days in the 
week and seven planets, this branch of knowledge was thought 
to be complete; a Benedictine monk, however, working with 
athanors and crucibles added bismuth and antimony, and 
Paracelsus is credited with first recognizing zinc as a distinct 
metal; more important than the recognition of a metallic 
substance was the discovery of the preparation of the mineral 
adds, whose power became known in alchemical days. 

While in search of the Philosophers' stone a poor shoe- 
maker of Bologna, Vincentius Casdorolus by name, discovered 
in 1602 the wonderful substance long known as the Bologna 
stone, having the property of emitting phosphorescent light 
in the dark; about seventy years later another disciple of 
Hermes, a merchant of Hamburg named Brandt, obtained in 
his retort the Phosphorus which possessed the same property 
to a superlative degree ; and ten years later Godfrey Hanck- 
witz, a laboratory assistant to the eminent philosopher 
Robert Boyle, himself a dabbler in alchemy, made with thb 
miracle-working phosphorus the first friction matches. A 



Gennon okhcmbt Bfittkhcr, imprisoned in the royal castle 
of K5nigstcia for numeroaa attempts to swindle his Highness, 
the Elector of Saxony, happily sarcd himself from severer 
paotsbment by discovering the process of manufactoring por- 
cdain, justly celebrated as Dresden porcelain to this day. 

The Hollander. Cornelias Drebbel, afler leaving Pragne, 
discovered the superb red dyestafT obtained by the action of 
tinsalts oa cochineal; this preparation of tin having been 
itself discovered thirty years before by another alchemist and 
long caUcd by his name the "faming liquor of LUwvias.' 



I 



"Tlic KArTh iucif RWKrda the pain*: 

So tbouck the cbjAiit his grtwtX wcftt niM, 

For ncitbcr it in art nor n>turc ■■, 

Yet tUiiK* well worth hi* toil be guaa, 

And doem hi* char(* 'od Ubor p«7 

With good wMcmgbt csperanaMs hj tbc tnj." 



A 



The mcdisval sicbcmists are credited also with being the 
fint to sd^te tiic grjuid idea of erointioa ia its widest extent 
as a "progress from the imperfect to the more per fe ct , in* 
eluding lifeless as wdl as Hviag nattire in an anceasiag pn>- 
gression, in which all things take part, towards a higher and 
nobler state. In this slow development nature has no need 
to hasten, she has etemi^ to work ia; it is forns to ascer- 
tain the iavoring conditiona and by Imitating them or 
increasing them to aocdemte the work." (Draper.) 

The contributions to chemical science made by the inde> 
fatigable alchemists were not appreciated in thar day and 
failed to demolish the belief in transmntation, becanse the 
isolated discoveries were not correlated by general laws ; it 
is true that the alchemists propounded a theory that three 
principles, designated symbolically as' "salt," "sulfur" and. 
"mercury," were the basis of all substances, but it remained 
for Becher and Stahl in the seventeenth centai7 to formulate 
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fhe theory of '' Phlogiston,'* which, though weak and false, 
greatly promoted the scientific aspects of chemistry and con- 
•tributed to its divorce from the supernatural. 

Technical chemistry received an invaluable gift from 
Bernard Palissy the famous French artist in earthen ware, 
who died about the time Rudolph was bestowing favors upon 
the unworthy ^'Golden Knight/* After twenty-five years of 
per s evering toil, '^groping for glazes like a man in the dark/* 
Palissy discovered the white glaze which was the basis of all 
the others, and his genius for artistic effects produced the 
superb ware for which he is famous. Being an earnest student 
of natural history, he decorated his vases and dishes with 
imitations. of shells, fishes, reptiles, etc«, made by taking casts 
of the objects themselves. He also did much to abate the 
superstitions regarding the fossil shells found in the rocks of 
the tertiary near Paris; these were supposed to be either 
proofs of the universal deluge or shells dropped by the Cru- 
saders returning from the Holy Land, but Palissy boldly 
maintained that they were the actual remains of once living 
marine animals. Palissy wrote in French of great vigor, 
simplicity and perspicuity, and his works have been greatly 
admired by posterity ; his naturalness in studying the book 
of nature with great modesty, yet with confidence, has set 
an example to all who would promote the separation of 
superstition from science. 

Although pure mathematics was not barnacled with 
superstitious growths, its advances may be briefly noted, for 
it lies at the foundation of all physical science. A Franciscan 
friar of Italian birth, Lucas de Borgo, (also called Padoli), 
who taught mathematics in Naples, Venice and Milan, pub- 
lished several treatises on arithmetic, algebra and geometry 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, which exerted a 
marked influence ; and another Italiaiit Benedetto, published 
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in 1685 at Tttrin. a work on geometrical analysis. About 
the same time Simon Stevin» of Flanders, enriched arithmetic 
by the invention of decimal fractions. Algebra was improved 
by the genins of Jerome Carda n ns, and especially by Viete of 
France^ who introduced the use of letters of the alphabet to 
represent known quantities, thus facilitating the expression 
of general truths. The signs plus + and minus — were first 
used in a mathe m atical work published in 1644^ and the 
sign equality at, appeared three years later in an English 
algebra by Robert Rccorde. The important invention of 
logarithms by the student of astrology, John Najner, Baron 
of Merchiston, of Scotland, was not publicly announced until 
1618 ; while the influence of the genius of Descartes was not 
felt until the middle of the same century. 

The foundations of the science of mechanics were laid by 
Jerome Prascator, Jerome Cardanus and Ubaldo del Monte 
(167t), but this mathematical science as well as physics was 
but in its infancy at Rudolph's time. The treatise on 
Natural Magic written by the precocious youth Giovanni 
Baptista Porta of Naples in 1660, contained evidence that 
the author had successfully experimented in optics, and had 
constructed apparatus on scientific principles, capable of pro* 
ducing such marvellous illusions as to be ascribed to magic. 
The so-called ^'magic lantern'* is often attributed to Porta, 
but he had been anticipated by that wonderful master of 
many arts, Leonardo da Vinci. Porta *s treatise which went 
through several editions, deals much with lenses and mirrors 
of various kinds and seems to describe vaguely the telescope; 
in fact, after Galileo had perfected the instrument known as 
Galileo's tube, Porta claimed the invention as his own. Porta 
was indebted to the Venetian ecclesiastic, statesman and 
scientist Pra Paolo, whose real name was Pietro Sarpi, for 
several items of learning, notably those concerning the pro- 
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perties of the lodestonc. Sarpi was so great a scholar that 
Galileo spoke of him as his "master''; and his contemporaries 
say he was profoundly versed in the "Hebrew and Greek 
languages, mathematics, astronomy, history, the nutrition of 
life in animals, geometry including conic sections, magnetism, 
botany, mineralogy, hydraulics, acoustics, animal statics, 
atmospheric pressure, the rising and falling of objects in air 
and water, the reflection of light from curved surfaces, 
mechanics, civil and military architecture, medicine, herbs and 
anatomy/* He is credited with anticipating Harvey in the . 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, and Kepler in certain 
optical phenomena. Unhappily his valuable manuscripts were 
destroyed by fire in 1766, and the extant extracts are being 
tardily appreciated by historians of science. 

The foolishness of science did not always assume debas- 
ing forms like judicial astrology and sorcery, but was char- 
acterized by fervent beliefs in the false assertions of venerated 
authorities that became veritable superstitions; these dog- 
mas were ^dorsed by scholars without any attempt to test 
their verity, until some independent genius arose, who broke 
loose from the shackles of a great name and hardily ventured 
to ascertain the facts for himself. In this way the dogma of 
Aristotle, that the heavier of two bodies falling to the ground 
moves faster than the lighter one, was disproved by Galileo 
in experiments made from the top of the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa. So blinded were the Aristotelians, that, when they saw 
the one pound weight and the ten pound weight strike the 
ground simultaneously, they asserted as strenuously as be- 
fore, that the weight of ten pounds would have reached the 
ground ten times as quick as the one pound, had not ''the 
natural velocities been interfered with'* from some unknown 
cause. 

None of the harmless follies of science were more firmly 
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cstablitbcd in the csttmation of philotopberi than that em- 
bodied in the aaeertion: ''Nature abhors a vacnum;" and 
when in 1600 the well-einkert of the Grand Doke of Florence 
found their pompe would not lift the water out of a well 
forty feet deep, Galileo was applied to for explanation of the 
difficulty and for a remedy. The great man is said to have 
informed the workmen that nature's abhorrence of a yacuum . 
did not extend beyond thirty-three feet I Galileo himsdf being 
unable to asMgn the true reason, which was afterwards 
determined by his £unous pupil TorricdlL 

In the last year of the sixteen' h cent u ry an English phy- 
sidan, Dr. William Gilbert, publi icd a book that laid the 
firm foundations of a new branch of physics, electricity. The 
familiar behaTior of a magnet in attracting particles of iron, 
and of amber in drawing to itself bits of paper and light 
articles, had been known to the andents, but Dr. Gilbert made 
a thorough experimental study of these and related pheno- 
mena, discovering that glass, resins and certain predous 
stones had the same property as amber. He also demon- 
strated the laws of magnetic polarity and the uses of arma- 
tures; and while he deduced no general law he announced 
the theory that the earth itself is a great magnet. This 
grand monograph worked prodigies in removifag from mag- 
netic phenomena the superstitions clustering around them. 

Pliny*s Natural History, written in the first century, 
remained the unquestioned authority on all matters pertain- 
ing to plants, animals and minerals for more than thirteen 
hundred years, and was responsible for a mass of extra- 
ordinary superstitions, many of which lingered as ^'vulgar 
errors" until very recent times. Pliny transcribed from all 
known writers on natural history the most absurd tales and 
made no effort to examine their authenticity ; he peopled the 
water, land and air with fabulous creatures having wonder- 
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ful habits and powers, and he described imperfectly well- 
known animals without essaying systematic classification. 
This was first attempted in a scientific spirit by the ' 'German. 
Pliny/* Conrad Gesner, Professor of natural history at Zfirich, 
whose ''History of Animals,'' published in 1551, is the basia 
of all modem zoology; his younger contemporary, Ulysses 
Aldrovandus, who held the chair of natural history at Bo- 
logna, published six large folio volumes illustrated with 
wood cuts of many of the animals, his descriptions being in 
part taken from the work of Gesner. Aldrovandus founded 
a museum of natural history, and established one of the 
earliest of botanical gardens, in Bologna (1567), in which 
medicinal plants were especially cultivated. And about the 
same time Dr. Pierre Belon in France published a most im- 
portant treatise on birds (1555); Belon resided in a chateau 
near Paris given him by the rrigning sovereign and while 
collecting plants in the Bois de Boulogne was murdered by 
Jiighwaymeh. Another French physician, Guillaume Rondelet, 
was engaged at this period on a complete history of fishes 
(1658); these two works being early attempts at specializa- 
tion in natural history. 

The labors of scientific men do not become part of popular 
knowledge in their generation, and correct ideas of animals 
were less widely held than the far more fascinating notions 
of fabulous monsters ; credence was given to the phoenix, a 
bird that after many hundred years burned herself in order 
that another might arise fi'om her ashes; to the salamander 
that lived comfortably in the hottest of fires; and to the 
basilisk, or cockatrice, a monster hatched by a serpent, or 
by a toad, from a cock's egg, and possessing the power of 
killing men at a distance by venom projected from its ^e: 

"Miachidt are like the cocluitrioe'« cjc; 
If thqr M fint, they Idtt; if Mcn th^ die.** 

SIS 
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According to popular belief ostriches eat and discstcd 
iron ; bears licked their new-born cubs into shape; moles had 
no eyes and elephants no knees; the swan sings before it 
dies; the chameleon Utcs only on air; the fish r e mora swim- 
ming beneath a slup retards the moTements of the tcsscI as 
a lodestone attracts iron; and 



** The t€mdf qgly and 

Wcsn jct s predoo* Jcwd in tto hcsd.** 

To these extraordinary fancies may be added the firmly 
grounded belief that barnacles growing on trees iSedl into 
water and are transformed into geese ; lovely mermaids with 
captivating manners entice men to their destruction ; water- 
bulls perform terrifying deeds; while preposterous behavior 
was attributed to young vipers, birds of paradise, pelicans, 
tarantulas, scorpions, and to every '^living creature after its 
kind, creeping thing and beast of the earth.** The temptation 
to enumerate more of the barnacles that were attached to 
soology is great but must be resisted. 

Pliny in his Natural History included botany, enumerating 
six hundred plants, and commentators in the sixteenth cen- 
tury made efforts to identify the imperfectly described species; 
ph^'sicians using botanical remedies fdt the need of greater 
accuracy and began to form collections of their own, and to 
study them systematically. The first to suggest the classifi- 
cation by classes, order, genera and species was Conrad 
Gesner just named. During the sixteenth century many treat- 
ises on plants appeared, the most valuable contributions 
being made by Andrea Caesalpinus, Professor of Botany at 
Padua, who proposed a sexual classification, and by the 
brothers John and Gaspard Bauhin of Switzerland, one of 
whom published a systematic index to plants in which syno- 
nyms were grouped together. 

2\S 
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The establishment of botanical gardens in the sixteenth 
century greatly advanced exact knowledge of plants, especially 
those of medicinal valuci to which the gardens were at first 
limited. Italy was early in the field, a .garden at Pba lander 
the care of Luca Ghini dated firom 1544; Bologna, Padua, 
Venice soon followed suit, and the University of Paris began 
one in 1558. Germany at this period had only private bota- 
nical gardens, the best being that of Dr. Joachim Camerarius 
at Nuremburg. Sinapius, already mentioned, founded the 
imperial botanic garden under Rudolph II., which was after* 
wards in charge of Charles de TEcluse, of Flanders. 

The botanical barnacles were nearly as numerous as the 
xoological, but these have been noted in . connection with 
medicine, for plants were used as charms against misfortunes 
quite as much as for remedies in sickness. 

In 1534, Andreas Vesalius, a Flemish youth, discrediting 
the anatomical descriptions of the human body by Galen, 
with great boldness stole the corpse of a criminal hanging in 
chains on a gibbet in the outskirts of Louvain, and at immense 
risk dissected it in his own bedroom ; he found that Galen 
had based his account on the examination of lower animals, 
and cautiously continued his studies which resulted nine years^ 
later in a classical treatise on human anatomy, containing 
excellent drawings and minute descriptions of the parts of 
the body. Some of the plates in this magnificent work- 
{De bumani corporis fabrica^ 1643.), are said to have been 
designed by Titian ; others were certainly drawn for Vesalius 
by his countryman Johann Calcar, then a pupil of Titian. 
Vesalius' seal in dissection was indirectly the cause of his 
death; according to a tradition, denied by some authors, he 
was cgndemned to death for having opened the body of a 
Spaniard before the sick man was quite dead. The sentence 
was conunuted at the intervention of Philip II., to a pilgrim* 
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age to the H0I7 Land. On hit return from this joxumcy 
Vetalins was shipwrecked on a desert part of the island of 
Zante, and died of hunger and n^lcct in 1564. 

Doring Vesalios* ocrapancj of the chair of anatomy at 
the UniTersttj of Padna, the Medical School became frunons 
and it retained its odebrity two hundred years. Italy being 
the only country in which human bodies could be dissected 
without kgal penalties, anatomy and physiology made great 
strides at the UniTersities of Padua, Pisa, Bologna, and 
Naples. Fallopius, incredible as it now seems, wrote that 
the Duke of Tuscany was obliging enough to send him crim- 
inals, whom he killed and then dissected. To sketch the pro- 
j^ress of the study of the human body would require a 
volume; Bustachius, Arantius, Verolius, were some of the 
gttat names; ''Piccolomini laid the foundations of general 
anatomy by his descriptions of cellular tissue, Coiter created 
pathological anatomy, Prosper Alpinus diagnosis, Plater the 
classification of disease, and Ambroise Pari modem surgery/' 

(Draper.) 

Fabricius ab Acquapendente discovered the valves in the 
bloodvessels ; Michael Servetus, of Yillanova in Aragon, was 
one of the first to revive the idea of pulmonary circulation, 
but his talents did not prevent his becoming the victim of 
the fanatical John Calvin, at whose instigation he was ** very 
slowly burned*' at the stake for heresy in 1553. 

If the medical school at Padua had done nothing else 
than educate the Englishman, William Harvey, its existence 
would be justified; Harvey's prime discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood dates from about 1616, when he began to 
teach it to his pupils in London. About forty years later 
the microscope was applied to anatomical and physiological 

investigations ., but this superficial -survey of progress in 

science must be closed, for two more events of great influence 
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demand brief noticei namely, the foundation of scientific 
societies and the introduction of Baconian philosophy. 

The Academia Secretorum Naturae was founded at NapIes^ 
in 1560 by Giovanni Baptista Porta, and the Accademia dei 
Lincet at Rome in 1603 by Prince Prederigo Cesi. The for- 
mer was chiefly made up of a small circle of Portals friends: 
devoted to pursuits like his own and who met to discuss 
new experiments; the society encountered opposition from 
ecclesiastics but cautiously avoided fiimishing the Church pre» 
tense for persecution. The Lyncean Academy began as a sort 
of club of only four members, but it afterwards opened its. 
doors to ''philosophers eager for real knowledge, who will 
give themselves to the study of nature and especially to- 
mathematics;'' at the same time they were not to neglect 
''the ornaments of elegant literature and philology, which, 
Jike a graceful garment adorn the whole body of science/^ 
Galileo became one of the distinguished members of this- 
society. 

The renowned Accademia del Cimento was founded at 
Florence nearly fifty years later, but even this preceded the 
British Royal Society by five years and the French Academic 
des Sciences by nine. The influence of these societies in promot* 
ing the advancement of science was immense, but the most 
aggressive foe to superstition, the most efficacious instrument 
in removing the barnacles of folly, was the method of rea- 
soning embodied in the inductive philosophy^ which became 
the only recognized system pursued by the members of these 
societies as well as by independent investigators. 

Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England, who was 
very nearly a contemporary of Rudolph II, being however 
nine years younger, is often credited with the invention of 
the "Baconian'' philosophy socalled, but the principles of the 
system had been distinctly expressed by Leonardo da Vinci» 
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and had been applied in their researches by William Gilbert^ 
Bernard Palissy, Copemicns, Tjrcho Brahe, and other raccess* 
fill tcientists. Lord Bacon, howerer, was the first to analyse 
the indnctiTe methods of reasoning and to inast that this 
system is the only proper basis on which to bnild scientific 
truths; moreover, he explained the method in a powerfiil 
work devoted to the purpose, the **Novum Organum Sden* 
tiarum/' published in 1620. The prevailing opinions had 
been ^'founded on vague and insufficient observations, and 
often they were nothing better than preconceived ideas and 
assumptions so fantastical that nothing but the prescription 
of authority and the sanction of antiquity could ever have 
secured their acceptance by suocessiTe generations of thinking 
men/' but the application of Baconian principles effected a 
revolution of lasting benefit to science. 



"Prom these and all long errori of the way» 

In which our wandering prcdcccstora went* 

And, like the old Hebrews, many jeara did atraj 

In deserts, but of small extent, — 

BACON, like Moses, led us forth at last; 

The barren wilderness he passed; 

Did in the very border stand 

Of the blest promised land. 

And from the mountain*s top of his exalted wit 

Saw it himself, and showed us it. 

But life did never to one man allow 

Time to discover worlds, and conquer too: 

Nor can so short a time sufficient be 

To iathora the vast depths of Nature's sea." 
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*niie sdcntiBc ^>irtt has cast out the demoos and 
presented us with Nature, clothed in her H^ht mhid and 
Uvin£ under the rdgn ol lav. It has fiven us for the 
sorceries of the alchemist the beautiful laws ci chemistr/t 
for the dreaou of the astrolojcr, the sublime truths of 
astronomy; for the wild visions of cosmogony the monu- 
mental records of geology; for the anarchy of diabdism* 
the bws oi God.** 
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